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A Protest against Civil War. 





>@ iT no period during the last 
half-century has the con- 
dition of the productive 
industry of the United 
Kingdom afforded occa- 
sion for graver considera- 
tion than at the present 
moment. It is possible 
to go further. It is very 
much to be doubted 
whether the circum- 
stances affecting this part of our national life 
have ever been go full of menace. It is not of 
distress and positive suffering that we speak- 
Of that there has been, on former occasions, 
especially within certain localities, or among 
the persons employed in certain industries, more 
than at present exists. Again, on former 
occasions, as about forty-two years ago, as well 
asatearlier periods of our history, the tone of 
hostility between different classes, or supposed 
different interests, has been more lond and 
angry than is now generally the case. Of 
menace and open mischief (although both 
London and Liverpool are beginning to contri- 
bute their quota to the criminal section of 
society), there has as yet been but little. Why, 
then, it may be asked, do we regard the present 
moment as one of evil augury and persistent 
menace ? 

The answer, unfortunately, is not far to seek- 
Not asingle morning newspaper is now published 
without containing some contribution to that 
reply. We see, in every part of England, and in 
every department of industry, discontent, diffi- 
culty, and all those evils which characterise a 
falling market, ora decline inthe demand forcom- 
modities. That; no doubt, ugly phenomenon as 
it is, has been seen before, if not to so wide an 
extent. But the part of the case which to us 
isthe most alarming is the total and resolute 
blindness with which those who are, in the first 
Place, the most interested, turn their backs on 
the actual fact. 

There is one point on which, and that not 
once or twice alone, we have expressed opinions 
Which very closely resemble those of the mags 
of the working classes. We refer to the 
influence on human life of the doctrines of the 
si apes Questions which we 

; are now brought 
Sonspicuously to the fore. The most philoso- 
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tion in plain words. Is political economy a 
science at all? Does it discover truths, or 
only drivel out truisms or platitudes? And the 
reply which is forming in the alembic of public 
opinion is to the effect that, while the original 
investigation, by Adam Smith, of the elements 
of the wealth of nations, is a work of high philo- 
sophical value, the more pedantic successors of 
that great man, in their efforts to give to his 
views an extension which is foreign to their 
nature, have only elaborated a pseudo-science, 
which breaks down whenever it is expected to 
operate. Thus, persons speak of “the great 
law of supply and demand” with the same sort 
of reverence with which they speak of some 
great moral or religious tenet. We have not 
been alone in showing that, while there is a 
relation between the two which is like the rela. 
tion between convex and concave (reference to 
which comes under the head of truism or of 
platitude), no effort has ever been intelligently 
made to show how, when, or where, either one 
of these conditions produces or affects the other, 
in any manner that can be predicted or anti- 
cipated. 

What we have ourselves arrived at as matter 
of pure, though very simple, logic, the great 
mass of the industrial classes of this country 
have arrived at by the short, straight cut of 
practical experience. Théy have seen that, in 
certain journals there was advocated a sort of 
worship of capital. They have seen that this 
worship required victims, and that those victims 
were usually to be furnished from their own 
ranks. They have seen that when any question 
arose involving a large and generous policy, 
the journals and writers in question instantly 
denounced this as fatal to the cult. Offer a man 
a helping hand, and you are denounced as 
“ pauperising ”’ him. Whatever was most harsh, 
most narrow, most mechanical, whatever most 
fully ignored all the motives of human action, 
except a base and sordid passion for gain, has 
been held up as the inflexible law of nature. 
Against this we have argued, as publicists ; and 
against this the great mass of the industrial 
classes have revolted, simply in their capacity 
of human beings. 

Now the point which at the present moment 
appears to us so extremely full of menace is, 
that the working classes appear to be resolved 
to show that the political economists are, after 
all, in the right. They are about to allow those 
rules and laws, which we have always admitted 
to be operative, unless they were checked by 
other influence, to have their full swing. We 
fear that the result will be to establish a very 
frightful corollary to the main propositions of 
the author of the “‘ Wealth of Nations.” 

What do we see everywhere? There is no 
need to pick and choose. The extraordinary 
cheapness of wheat is one of the features of 
the time which is almost without precedent. 
According to the Gazette, the average price of 





Phical writers of the day are putting the ques. | 


wheat throughout England and Wales last week 


was no more than 38s. 1d.,—a price rarely, if 
ever, witnessed by the present generation. It 
is true that this cheapness renders lower wages 
adequate to the support of a family,—but what 
state of business in general is indicated by such 
a price for wheat? This is only one point,— 
rather a bye-signal, it may be said, than a main 
feature in the case,—but let it not for a moment 
be forgotten. 

Let us take another extract from the same 
journal, which comments on the price of 
wheat :—“ The strikes which disgraced Liver" 
pool on the 8th of February, and the military 
precautions there rendered necessary by the 
attitude of the men on strike, show how little 
progress has been made by the masses of the 
population in the past quarter of a century of 
extraordinary prosperity. These Liverpool riots, 
following close upon the outrages committed at 
Blackburn last summer, afford evidence, we 
fear, that the morale of the working-classes is 
unchanged.” These are not our words. They 
are not pleasant words. But the question is. 
are they true? We can only say that we shall 
be too delighted if we are enabled truthfully to 
contradict them. 

London keeps pace, to some extent, with 
Liverpool. It is computed, says the journa! 
from which we before quoted, that abont 2,000 
of the men employed in the London engineering 
trades have already gone out on strike. And 
already have the police-courts disclosed the 
violence with which those who wish to work in 
peace have been treated. The contention of 
the London engineers is, from our point of view, 
one of extreme menace to the future welfare of 
British industry. While the skill required in 
the working engineer is high, there is hardly 
any department of human production in which 
steam does so much, and man so little, com- 
paratively speaking, towards the output of a 
factory. All that can, by the most zealous 
friend of the English workman, be claimed ip 
his behalf, as his peculiar advantage in the exe. 
cution of work of this nature, is superior 
finish. Of that,—not only in small and delicate 
work, but in machines, and in fittings of a 
certain magnitude,—the English workman. has 
semewhat of a monopoly; and purchasers are 
usually ready, and rightly so, to pay something 
more for finish. But thereis a limit to this dis- 
position, and unfortunately it is a receding 
limit. The man who bought a Belgian machine 
because it was considerably cheaper, when 
delivered in London, than an English machine 
would have been, did it at first reluctantly. He 
missed the exactitude of proportion, the ab- 
sence of any extra metal, the perfect smooth- 
ness of external angles and faces, in which he 
was accustomed to pride himself. ‘I would 
cheerfully have paid something more,” he will 
say, “for an English engine; but I had no certi- 
tude; and the difference asked was too much.’ 
Yes; but the next machine that he requires he 
will take more readily from the foreigner. And 
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if he wants more, and more, he will cease to ask 
for an English price at all, or to trouble himself 
about an English finish. From the point of view 
of the mun who requires the best work, the 
purchaser has become demoralised. And that 
demoralisation is proceeding, there is too much 
reason to fear, at a frightful rate. 

Again, there is the peculiarly unhappy 
feature in the London strike, that it has been 
originated, we will not say at all in bad faith, 
but still in a manner of which the public have 
some cause tocomplain. ‘ Allover the country,” 
is the report, “wages are being cut down, and 
workpeople discharged. There is a superabun- 
dance of people seeking employment.” It was 
in anticipation of the actual state of things 
that, some months ago, the London engineering 
firms attempted to avoid reducing the wages cf 
their hands. They proposed that the men 
should return to the old hours of labour. The 
proposition was met by the most instant and 
determined opposition. Wages, it was admitted, 
must rise and fall; but short time, once gained, 
was not to be impaired. It was owing to this 
very determined opposition that the employers, 
after some little delay, came to the alternative 
reduction ; one that would be, at the same time, 
less beneficial to themselves, and more prejudi- 
cial to the working man. On that point they 
are met,—not indeed professedly as a matter of 
principle, but on the ground of expediency and 
of want of necessity for change,—with an 
equally unflinching denial. And here, we fear, the 
dispute is about to be referred to the decision of 
that very tribunalof which we have been contest- 
ing the jurisdiction,—to the hard, inflexible, in- 
human action of the laws of economic balance. 

But the main point which causes us alarm is 
one as to which it is inexplicable to find how 
little attention has been paid by the working 
men. It is the universality of dispute. There 
may be cases where masters are grasping, 
where reductions are uncalled for, where a 
little firmness will have a good result, and so 
on. But no one who walks on two legs can, one 
would think, be so foolish as to imagine that 
employers throughout the country have engaged 
in a general and iniquitous league unnecessarily 
to reduce the wages of their workpeople. Yet 
of two things one must be true. LKither the 
employers of England,—colliers, ship-owners, 
ship-builders, engineers, cotton-spinners,—and 
other capitalists, have entered into a conspiracy 
which is as foolish as it is wicked, and which is 
as certain to be exposed to public detestation as 
it is ridiculously contrary to fact; either this, 
or there must be some great, pressing, general 
cause which has produced an unconcerted but 
inevitable community of action on the part of 
the great body of what are called the employers 
of labour, but who, as far as the public are 
and concerned, are only themselves the master 
and foremen labourers. 

From 50,000 to 60,000 men were reported to 
be on strike at Liverpool. Not only engineers, 
boiler-makers, and firemen, but coal-heavers, 
labourers, and sailors have joined in the mad- 
ness. Carters stand idly by their teams. Troops 
are called out to protect the lives of the 
industrious workmen. ‘ Never,” said Mr. David 
Maclver, M.P., at the annual meeting of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, “ was there a 
more hopeless struggle than that in which the 
men are now engaged. If the ironworkers were 
to succeed, it would drive the iron trade from 
Liverpool, as it had already been driven from 
the Thames.” Mr. Mac Iver might have added 
that unless some new complication of the 
political face of Europe should drive the country 
into yet more active preparations, the impending 
discharge of a very large body of workpeople 
from our dockyards and arsenals cannot be much 
longer delayed. The London engineers will feel 
the effect of this, even sooner than those of 
Liverpool. But it is not shipbuilding alone that 
will suffer. If riot and mutiny are to fix the 
rate of wages in her dockyards, farewell to the 
commerce of Liverpool. At Blackburn, the 
workers of three mills resolved to come out on 
strike on the 13th current. At Bangor the men 
employed in the building trade struck against a 
proposal to extend the hours of labour. At 
Dundee the strike of the mill-workers has only 
been closed by the resumption of work at 
reduced prices. We might extend the list ad 
infinitum. Week after week our own columns 
echo the like statements from every part of the 
kingdom. What blindness can have stricken the 


Politieal eeenomy, if rightly followed out as a 
system of inductive inquiry, would render such 
a state of things as this impossible. If those 
statistics which we are now commencing to 
collect were exhaustively gathered and published, 
month by month, in a well-digested form, it 
would be quite possible to predict the effect, six 
or twelve months hence, of the advance or the 
decline of productive price, in any industry, 
within say five per cent. It is within the capacity 
of the human intelligence to do this. It may be 
thought that the Government would be only 
discharging its duty to the country if it gave a 
much greater activity to its statistical action. 
But who would be the better? Who would 
study the returns? Who would read the fiery 
signs, full of menace as the handwriting on the 
wall of the Babylonian king, if they did not like 
the meaning? When we see that the very 
extension of the line along which the fight is 
now waging has not been comprehended by one 
of the combatant parties, or, that if it has been 
observed, its import has been wholly misunder- 
stood, we very much fear thut no effort of the 
true political economist will have any avail in 
preventing the hardest of lessons. 

And if so,—what will be the result? The 
hard, inflexible tribunal of cbstract balance of 
price will come intofunction. All that the most 
mechanically-minded writers have foreboded 
will have fall swing. The exceptions which we, 
and those who think with us, have made as to 
the unchecked operation of the simple question 
of price, will be swept away. And why ?—Be. 
cause we have always urged that other motives 
besides the base desire to gain as much money 
to-day as possible actuated mankind. Because 
we have credited our fellow-creatures with a 
little more sagacity and a little more fore- 
thought than they seem now to possess. Because 
we did not think that one of the most famous 
fables of antiquity would have to be re-written 
in England in 1879. The man who killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs did, indeed, 
realise the egg that the bird was about to lay. 
A universal strike,—and that is not far from 
the actual state of the country,—resembles the 
chasing of the precious goose into the yard of 
a greedy neighbour. 

If the sharp bitter issue could be tried by one 
trade or industry alone, if any hope could be 
entertained that the result, whatever it was, 
would be accepted as settling the main question 





in dispute, for ten, for five, or even for a single 
year, we might look on with less concern. It is 
‘true that loss would be great, and suffering 
‘more. But something would be gained at the 
' price. 

But when a general phenomenon of so black 
and menacing a nature as a general fall in the 
demand for produce, and a general attempt to 
reduce productive cost by reducing wages all 
over the country, has no apparent effect on any 
body of working people,—when the result of 
struggles with which we openly sympathised 
has been identical with that of struggles which 
we openly condemned, what hope is left? What 
but the sharp teaching of hunger will induce 
men to try any and ascertain the ruling facts? 
And let it be remembered that the verdict of 
the court which is now invoked is as irreversible 
as it is pitiless. A trade that is chased .rom a 
country to-day cannot be coaxed back to-morrow. 
We cannot but say, in the plainest as well as in 
the most sorrowful language, that the perma- 
ment welfare of England is at this moment in 
greater jeopardy from the intestine struggle of 
labour with itself than it ever was in the civil 
wars of the Roses. 

We are not now attempting to decide the 
merits of any particular case. We have not 
before us either the rate of wages paid in the 
Liverpool docks, compared with the number of 
able-bodied men employed and out of employ 
in Lancashire; or the average earnings of the 
London engineers, coupled with the state of the 
payments at Woolwich, Chatham, and other 
places where great works are about to be discon- 
tinued. What we look at is the universal aspect 
of wage warfare, showing the certitude of the 
action of some common and mighty cause, that 
drives the producers of England, as a rule, to 





try to lower the cost of production; and the 
utter failure on the part of a portion of these 
producers to see, mark, or understand the cause 
of that general movement. 

“Mind your own business,” we almost fancy 
we hear the working man reply. “Is it not 
likely that we know best what we are about? 





thus in every corner of the country quarrel 


working people of England that they should 
with their bread and butter ? 


You, Mr. Builder, may represent the opinion of 
a dozen men, or, may be, a hundred, or a few 


hundreds. We are five millions. We are the 
people. We know what we want, and we mean 
to have it.’ Alas! if such be the reply to 
friendly counsel! We have shown, ina manner 
that is impossible of contradiction by any ong 
acquainted with the simple rules.of arithmetic 
in recent numbers, how the history of the 
steam-engine has been the history of the contest 
of the workman against his best friend ang 
most valuable slave. To this moment that fact 
is disregarded. But the contest is now alto, 
gether changing ground. The rivalry that oncg 
existed between the British and the foreign 
workmen is being displaced by the rivalry thaj 
exists between the British and the foreign 
factory. Questions of wages are ephemeral, 
Day by day they do, and must, settle them. 
selves. They settle themselves at a terrible 
cost, no doubt, but they are not very long about 
it. A few weeks usually terminates a strike 
one way or another. Three quarters of a year is 
a period of exceptional duration for such a con. 
test. But meantime the deeper, graver, more 
vital question is also, silently but certainly, 
advancing towards its solution. Every monthly 
publication of the Board of Trade shows the 
progress of that question, and for the last few 
years it has been unquestionably a downhill 
progress, as far as England is concerned, 
The working men are correct in their view 
that the question of the hours of labour is 
one of far more importance to their class than 
that of the rate of wages. It is also more 
important to the country. And it is as certain 
as any deduction from ascertained fact can be, 
that as freedom of intercourse more and more 
breaks down the barrier of distance, and 
equalises the burdens and the advantages of 
European peoples, the command of the markets 
of the world will fall to the people who display 
most individual industry, and to the machinery 
that is kept in motion for the greatest number 
of hours in the year. 

Great as is the evil of the contest as to wages, 
cruel as will be the suffering involved from 
allowing it, on the hardest lines of the political 
economists, to settle itsel’, instead of settling it 
by a little practical sagacity, the evil is bat 
small compared to that wider source of cost as 
to which we now hear little, but the results of 





which become every year more disastrously appa- 
rent. We mean the evil of keeping our enormous 
steam power idle forso many hours in the week. 
A kindly correspondent from the working 
classes, and an able one, too, reproaching us 
gently for some previous observations, with & 
like tendency to these, says,—Surely the Builder, 
of all journals, after what it has said and done 
for the struggling thousands, cannot desire to 
lessen the wages of the hand-workers, or to 
lengthen their hours of labour? Desire it yg 
Certainly not. But what does our desire in 
such a case avail? We may wish,—we do wish 
heartily and earnestly,—that every man should 
have time to develop and enjoy himself as a man, 
that he should have a good piece of beef at the 
fire, and a nest-egg in the Savings Bank; but 
will all the wishing in the world bring this 
about? Sentiment and good-will are useless 
here. Facts must be looked in the face. All 
civilised Europe is playing against us, and un- 
less we are as alert, instructed, and hardworke 
ing as our opponents, we must lose the game. 








Traction Engines on Highways.—At 
Oswestry, on the 13th inst., Mr. Thomas Savin, 
quarry proprietor, was summoned before the 
county magistrates by the District Highway 
Board, under the 28rd section of the Highway® 
and Locomotives Act, 1878, for the recovery © 
5001. damages done to a certain highway 10 the 
district of the Board between Porthywaen an 
Penybont, a distance of four miles, by use of bis 
traction-engines. The defendant’s solicitor con- 
tended that defendant’s use of the road be 
legitimised by the Act of 1861. He i 
that the Act of 1878 was never intended & 
override that of 1861, and that the Ls 
bility should fall upon the locality in — “ 
engines were used, and which benefited by t = 
use. Another point was that the road had —_ 
been properly constructed, and that the rep 
had been done in a lavish and extravag? ° 
manner. Several witnesses were called on ver 
sides, and in the result, the bench unanimons J 
made an order against the defendant for vo 
payment of the 5002. claimed, and a a 
but stayed execution to give the defendan 





opportunity to appeal. 
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sCOTT’S LECTURES ON MEDLZVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


In two volumes which have been published 
under the general title of “ Medizeval Architec- 
tare,” are now collected (as the fuller descrip- 
tion 00 the title-page informs the reader)* the 
lectures delivered at various times at the Royal 
Academy by the late Sir G. Scott, in his capacity 
of Professor of Architecture. All these have 
appeared in full, at the times when they were 
delivered, in our own colunms. Their collection 
into a two-volume book is fully justified by the 
interest and value of the lectures and the 
amount of information they include, not only 
upon the Gothic style generally, and according 
to accepted views, but on special points in its 
history and development, in regard to which 
special suggestions are to be found derived from 
exceptional observation extending over a long 
life of study of the author’s favourite field of 
architecture. ‘The book was the last thing 
which received the author’s personal supervi- 
sion, he having examined and approved of proofs 
of a number of the illustrations only two or 
three days before his death. 

We may, therefore, regard this work no longer 
in the light of a set of isolated lectures, but as 
the final summing up of the theory of the study 
and practice of architecture to which Scott had 
devoted his life. Although the bulk of the book 
is illustrative and descriptive, some of the sec- 
tions also are entirely devoted to the critical 
consideration of Gothic architecture as a basis 
of modern practice, so that the book becomes 
to acertain extent a “confession of faith” in 
regard to principles of architecture, as well as 
an illustrative history. We may glance over 
the book in the first place in its illustrative 
capacity. 

From an historical point of view, we have here 
a history within a history. In the first volume 
the historical portion of the work commences 
with the “Rise of Medieval Architecture” in 
Europe generally; the second volume commences 
with “ Early Architecture in Britain.” The 
treatment of the rise of Medieval architecture 
includes a statement of its circumstances and of 
its relation to preceding styles such as is now 
usually accepted as representing the outline of 
this most interesting phase of architectural 
history, as correctly as we can formulate it from 
the testimony of ancient monuments and the 
conclusions to be drawn from their characteristics 
of construction and design; and it may be 
observed that for much of what is said on this 
subject in the lectures their author was largely 
indebted, like every other recent student of 
architectural history, to the steady labours and 
broad and comprehensive deductions of Mr. 
Fergusson in this country, and of M. Viollet-le- 
Duc in France. In speaking of the development 
of vaulting, however, the author brings out more 
plainly and fully than is sometimes done in 
treating of this subject, the great importance of 
the introduction of the vaulting-rib as governing 
the design of the vault, reducing this to a 
problem of the accommodation of leading lines 
of construction instead of vaulting surfaces, and 
allowing a far more free and independent treat- 
ment of the latter in regard to their planes of 
inclination, In the following chapter (Lec- 
ture III.) we may note again, as especially 
"ignificant and clearly put, the passage sugges- 
tive of some of the main causes which led to the 
adoption in France, more especially than in any 
a country, of the systematised development 
of the completely-vaulted masonic cathedral 
architecture out of the timber-roofed basilica 
Which was its lineal ancestor. The matter lay, 
Says Scott, between France and Germany, as 
Cha ae representatives of the successors of 
tie a power in its kingly and its 
an: phases respectively. Italy was too 
ps influenced by her proximity to Classic 

onuments, and England had too recently risen 
rer her position as a conquered country to take 
a fa place in such a movement. But Ger- 
rai we already made her great architectural 
might welt = produced results of which she 
regretted © proud, and which it has often been 
tectural | bee we Been historians of archi- 
to its full devel aa 5 a He. ae be 
subsequent! ah ie ee of falling (as she 

rench G y did) into an inferior adaptation of 
tak ob othic forms, Up to this period the 
be tance under the royal power had not 


€ 
: n able to erect structures worthy of her posi- 
Lectures 7) i 
aan n the Rise and Devel i 
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tion as the great representative power of Western 
Europe. 

“The immense influence gained just at this 
time by the French monastic establishments, as 
wellas their schools of learning and science, and 
still more the increase of the regal power under 
the wise goversment of Louis VI., and by the 
annexation of the Southern provinces through 
the marriage of his successor, brought about the 
commencement of the great building period in 
France, a little before the middle of the twelfth 
century, and the active genius of the people 
decided the rest. The consequence was that, 


though the refinement and perfecting of the| - 


Romanesque architecture went on uniformly in 
all the countries I have named, and though its 
transition into the Pointed style is as distinctly 
national in England and Germany as in France, 
the precedence as to the time at which the grand 
advance was made must be unhesitatingly 
awarded, I will not say to France (for some parts 
of it were peculiarly tardy), but to that district 
of France round Paris, the focus of the royal 
power,—that portion of it, in fact, which was 
immediately under regal government, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the great vassals of the 
Crown. We must further, in justice, admit that 
though each country had its own transition, 
founded directiy upon its own national and even 
local variety of Romanesque, each was also in 
some degree tinged and influenced by the early 
developments arrived at in the royal domain of 
France.” 

This influence of the regal power in deter- 
mining architectural development in France is 
an interesting example of the frequently close 
connexion between architecture and political 
condition, often unsuspected until it has been 
traced out by a parallel consideration of the 
architectural and political history of a country.* 
Another suggestion which is, we believe, due 
entirely to the author himself, is that there was 
a closer artistic connexion between France and 
Constantinople than that of mere indirect influ- 
ence through the intercourse of travel; that, in 
fact, Byzantine carvers may have been employed 
on many of the capitals which (in the South of 
France especially) retain so long, and in so 
marked a manner, the characteristics of Byzan- 
tine form and feeling. Two other points we 
notice in Scott’s sketch of the development of 
the Medizval style, which are a little out of the 
line of the central and generally understood 
facts with which these chapters necessarily deal 
for the most part. One is the suggestion of the 
desire for increased height in the buildings as a 
factor in bringing about the adoption of the 
pointed arch. This is put thus,—‘ If you take 
the internal bay of a Norman cathedral, and 
simply set yourself the task of increasing its 
height in a given proportion, the result will be 
a Gothic bay, for the arches cannot participate 
in the increased elevation without becoming 
pointed.” This we do not altogether see, though 
the remark is certainly worth consideration. 
The variations in proportion of height in Norman 
buildings are very great, and the effort after a 
lofty nave (as at Gloucester and Tewkesbury), 
seems to have been made often enough with- 
out leading to any suggestion of the pointed 
arch. We should rather put it the other 
way, and say that the adoption of the pointed 
arch for constructional reasons suggested 
and at the same time furnished opportunity 
for an increased. height, and a more marked 
verticality of design. The other remark we 
noted is in regard to what Scott terms the 
“immense practical utility’ of the mullioned 
window, but what we should rather term 
“ artistic utility,” as what the remark refers to 
is this, that it rendered possible the formation 
of windows of any width which might be 
wanted, without injury to the beauty of the 
building. “This is the great use of the mullion, 
to enable you to use wider windows than you 
could use without it,—indeed, to render their 
width unlimited; and the consequence of the 
invention was the introduction of windows in 
some cases not less than 30 ft. or more in 
width, and 60 ft. or 70 ft. in height, and that 
without appearing to make any unseemly gap 
in the walling, which would otherwise have 
been the case with a window of one-sixth the 
size.” This is a strong point in favour of the 
mullioned window, often overlooked by those 
who object to Gothic as deficient in light, and 
is here put in a very forcible and practical 





* This connexion between the architecture and the 
monarchical pone of France is also the subject of com- 
ment by Viollet-le-Duc, who states the same conclusions 


in a slightly different manner, 


manner. We may also commend to the notice 
of readers the chapter following the conclusion 
of the first set of seven lectures, and entitled 
“@ digression on windows.” This is new 
matter, and not a lecture previously delivered, 
and brings together some important facts in 
the practice of the Medieval architects in 
regard to windows, especially as to the situa- 
tion of the glass-plane and its relation to the 
external and internal design of the window; 
not new, but here followed out more consecu- 
tively and formally than we have before seen 
them. 

So rapid are the changes of architectural 
fashion now that the chapters in this book 
which treat of Gothic architecture at large in 
relation to the uses of the present day and its 
fitness,—the rationale of the whole subject, in 
fact, from a practical point of view,—seem 
already out of date; we may say, in one sense, 
unfortunately so, since the fashions which have 
supplanted that of English Gothic are certainly 
not an advance upon it, architecturally speak- 
ing. It is, unfortunate, however, that ideas are 
stereotyped in this book which were only the 
offspring of a passing enthusiasm, and will 
hardly be accepted now as representing the 
broadest and most comprehensive judgment 
which can be brought to bear upon the subject. 
Among these is the argument in favour of Gothic 
architecture asa“ Christian style” par excellence, 
revived in Lecture I. of the series. This idea 
is, in fact, an utter illusion and misapplicaticn 
of terms, appealing to false sentiment and im- 
perfect generalisation of history. The architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages was, if people like, a 
church style; at least, it was a style of which 
all the principal monuments were churches and 
monasteries, and the great development of which 
owed its existence to the power and ambition, 
or aspiration, of great churchmen. But it may 
be doubted, in the first instance, whether the 
peculiar ascetic enthusiasm of the times had 
really any direct influence on the style of the 
architecture ; it gave rise to the expenditure of 
money on great buildings; but if any other 
paramount influence, such as that of a. suc- 
cession of rich and selfish despots, had 
(as in the days of the Roman Empire), 
operated to the expending of great sums of 
money on show palaces, there seems little reason 
to think that the architectural expression and 
design of Mediseval buildings would have differed 
in any appreciable manner from what it actually 
was, though their plan would have been diffe- 
rent. Their design and detail arose from the 
purely architectural development of previous 
styles, and were almost certainly not felt as in 
any peculiar degree religious at the time the 
buildings were erected. And what is quite cer- 
tain is, that the social and religious temper of 
the times in which these cathedrals were built 
was as far removed as possible from those which 
characterised Christianity in its normal shape. 
There is, in short, not the least more ground 
for applying the term “Christian architecture ” 
to the Western Medizval styles than to the 
Byzantine; each is Christian equally in a 
certain conventional sense of the word, 
and yet Christianity in these two cases 
took utterly different forms of architectural 
expression, in each case governed by causes 
connected almost entirely with architectural 
tradition or neighbourhood, and only in the most 
indirect and partial way influenced by religious 
creed. A much better recommendation of 
Gothic architecture as a besis of modern practice 
lies in what is said in the same chapter, and 
said very well, in regard to its intrinsic beauty 
and fitness as a noble :nd complete style of 
architecture ; though here again a parcouable 
enthusiam carries the author a little too far in 
the abstract importance he attaches to Gothic 
sculpture, and in such exaggerated expressions 
as that in regard to Gothic mouldings standing 
unrivalled “for variety, depth, and refined 
delicacy of the profiles of the mouldings.” 
Depth of mou'ding is only a relative excellence 
dependent on conditions of climate, and the 
statement about unequalled delicacy of profile 
is nearly absurd, when we think of the Greek 
profiles, and remember that in Gothic mouldings, 
as every one knows who has cymagraphed a good 
many of them, even the simple circular curves 
are not correctly executed in many cases: and 
indeed the material did not admit of executing 
the refined curves of the Greek architect, even 
if they had been so designed by a draughtsman, 
instead of being, as they obviously were, 
sketched out by hand, with little regard to 





theoretic correctness of curve. 
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Quitting mere details, and regarding these 
lectures, as we said above, as the summing up 
of the author’s ideas upon Gothic architecture 
from the modern point of view, we may turn 
for a moment to some of the remarks upon the 
broader view of the subject embodied in 
lectures i., ix., and xviii. Lecture ix. deals with 
the study and practice of Gothic architecture, 
urging that the study of old examples and the 
execution of new work should go hand in hand ; 
having investigated as much as possible the 
actual details of construction (and not of design 
alone) in ancient work, “ yoa will do well to 
consider whether there are or are not practical 
faults in the old work which we should do well 
to remedy.” Even this isa great step from the 
unreasoning admiration and reproduction advo- 
cated by the earlier school of Pugin. To carry 
out this co-operation of practical work and the 
study of old examples, the student is recom- 
mended to “‘ note down any puzzle you fall into 
in your work, and any doubt as to how a per- 
plexity is to be got over, and any uncertainty 
that may occur to you as to the best mode of 
treating a particular feature, so that when you 
next go out sketching, you may have a list 
of qnestions for which you have to seek for 
practical answers from the old architects them- 
selves, still speaking to us and instructing us 
through their works.” Well, yes, one may say, 
if your main object is to reproduce the senti- 
ment and feeling of Mediwval architecture in 
combination with modern building; but even 
then the practical instruction to be specially 
derived from this source is only about points in 
design. If the question is really ubout a 
practical difficulty, the student will be more 
likely to find a solution from modern engineers 
than from Medizval builders ; or if the difficulty 
is (as it often is) how to combine the use of 
Medizval features and expression with some 
modern requirement of building, that seems to 
us a sentimental and self-imposed difficulty, not 
a practical one. The stringent remarks in 
regard to restoration will be thought by many 
to read oddly in comparison with their 
author’s own practice. A literary defect, 
prominent throughout the volumes, is carried to 
excess in this chapter,—the constant italicising 
of words, to an extent which is as annoying to 
the reader as it is entirely unnecessary. 

The eighteenth lecture, the concluding one of 
the series, “ Architectural Art in reference to 
the Past, Present, and Future,” embodies an his- 
torical summary of architecture combined with 
a kind of plea or apology for the revival of 
styles, as having been, at least in the case of 
the Classic and the Gothic Renaissances, a spon- 
taneous movement, and not a fashion delibe- 
rately selected and taken up; and, to a certain 
extent, this is true. In regard to the Gothic 
Renaissance, Scott certainly had a right to 
appeal to his own experiences and feelings, and 
he assures us that, with himself and others who 
took it up, there really was no organised action, 
and that no one engaged in it ever thought of it 
being a “movement” at all. And the almost 
painful efforts which the lecturer seems to have 
made to assume the position of an unbiassed 
exponent of architectural style must certainly 
be recognised, though one can hardly admit that 
they were successful. He goes through the 
form of recommending Classic architecture as 
an alternative, but it is avery half-hearted 
recommendation, and the wish that it should 
not be taken literally is obvious enough. In the 
first lecture upon the claims of Mediaeval 
architecture upon our study, a consideration 
which is often overlooked by students of spe- 
cially favourite forms of architectural style, 
namely, that our subject is art rather than 
antiquity, is well and usefully brought forward. 
“The fact that the types from which we have 
to study have grown old is accidental, their 
merits and their value are perfectly irre- 
spective of their age, and would have been 
as great had they been erected in our own 
day”; though the natural deduction from this, 
that the object of studying the style should be 
to improve our artistic power, and not to repro- 
duce merely, is not brought forward. Another 
point is touched upon in this lecture, also often 
overlooked by students of Medizval architec- 
ture, from which again, ‘however, the rational 
deduction is hardly drawn. After urging that 


Medizval architecture should be studied even 
for the mere sake of acquainting ourselves with 
one of the most remarkable phases in the whole 
history of art, he adds, “It is one of the mest 
striking characteristics of our day that in it alone, 
of all periods of the world’s history, the arts of 


all preceding time are studied and their history 
understood, and strange would it be if we should 
neglect to acquaint ourselves with that noble 
style which prevailed among our own fore- 
fathers, and whose glorious monuments surround 
us on every side.” This last conclusion, of 
course, ‘‘ goes without saying”; but obviously 
the main deduction from this modern critical 
standpoint in regard to architecture must be, 
that it is impossible that we can ever be in the 
same position in regard to the art as those were 
who practised it in the Medizeval times in an 
intuitive and unreflective manner, depending 
simply upon the circumstances under which they 
worked, and on the natural sequence of one effort 
after another to correct defects, and to carry 
farther and further the particular form of art 
of which algne they were practically cognisant. 
In place of acting from intuitive tendency, we 
have to choose out of the mass of materials and 
precedents of which we are now cognisant, and 
to turn them all to account in the production of 
works which are no longer determined by any 
necessary sequence, but must be the result of 
deliberately applied thought and of critical 
selection and elaboration. 

And it is this very consideration which leads 
to the conclusion that the body of lectures 
before us does not occupy quite the ground 
which lectures on archi'ecture at such an insti- 
tution as the Royal Academy should occupy in 
the present day. So far as Scott’s lectures were 
concerned with the expssition of the facts and 
history of Medizval art, hardly anything could 
be better, and no person perhaps could have 
been better qualified to deliver such lectures 
than he. But, taken as a whole, these volumes 
certainly do constitute not only an exposition, 
but an advocacy of Gothic architecture, and so 
far we hold that their author took up a posi- 
tion not logical even in addressing the general 
public of to-day, and hardly even defensible in 
addressing the students of a central educational 
institution for the arts. Those who attended 
them must have learned, and those who read 
them may now learn, a great many facts about 
this school of architecture, put together and 
illustrated with a complete knowledge of the 
subject. But they certainly seem to us over- 
weighted in one direction for the place where, 
and circumstances under which, they were given, 
and we should have feared that the continual 
addressing of the Academy students by a pro- 
fessor of architecture with such a manifest bias, 
—a bias which even some conscientious but cer- 
tainly not very marked efforts at a more com- 
prehensive view hardly availed to conceal or 
weaken,—must have resulted in fettering and 
narrowing the ideas of those who listened to 
them in regard to the possibilities of modern 
architecture, and the relative value of other 
styles quite as important as that to which their 
late lecturer had given all his labour and 
sympathy. 














A word may be added in regard to the illus- 
trations added to the published edition of the 
lectures. These are very numerous, and very 
well selected and instructive iu all the cases, 
especially, where they are given as illustrations 
not so much of particular buildings as of points 
of marked interest and significance in the history 
and development of the art. They are not, how- 
ever, satisfactory in all points. They are mostly 
executed by the photo-lithographic process, 
which has been so much glorified of late as a 
medium for architectural illustration. This 
method certainly has great advantages in respect 
of its economy in proportion to the results, and 
it has ulso a certain degree of “‘ tone ”’ somewhat 
analogous to that produced in etchings, though 
not nearly so delicate. But we cannot say these 
illustrations do anything to create a belief in 
the superiority of this system over engraving as 
a means of illustrating books of this class, a 
superiority which is often assumed at present 
as a recognised fact. Some of the impressions 
are very clear and very pleasing in effect, 
especially the details of ornament, &c.; it is in 
such points that photo-lithography comes out 
best. But a good many are more or less misty 
and uncertain in appearance, especially where 
effect of shadow is aimed at; and they are, 
besides, overshaded and hatched with lines in 
a style which has become common among 
draughtsmen, and produces what is supposed to 
be a picturesque effect, but which to our think- 
ing is scratchy, ragged, and unsatisfactory in 
effect, and a great descent from the careful 
und “ severe” style of drawing which used to be 
regarded as essential to a high class ofjarchi- 





tectural illustration. There are some curious 
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inaccuracies in the illustrations, which we can 
hardly suppose passed under the eye of the 
author, and which suggest the idea that the 

were completed rather hurriedly and withouy 
sufficient attention, after his death, and in order 
not to delay the publication. The most curiong 
of these is the small interior view of St. Front 
Perigueux (ii, 272), which is shown with 
Romanesque or semi-Gothic clustered Piers 
quite unlike its actual design, and not agreeing 
with the section on the same page, and with & 
perspective of more. domes than could be seen 
from any point of the interior. In the plan of 
Durham Cathedral, also, the piers of the nave 
are only about half the right proportional area 
giving the idea of a late Gothic church rather 
than a Norman one. The restored plan of the 
Abbey Church at Bury St. Edmund’s omits the 
important point of the deflection of the axis of 
the choir from that sf the nave (which ma 

be easily seen from some of the bases that are 
still in situ), as at Bristol and elsewhere. The 
bulk of the drawings, however, we have no 
doubt have been carefully and correctly done, 





SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OFA 
NATIONAL OR ENGLISH ART THEATRE, 
BY J. R. PLANCHE, SOMERSET HERALD. 


Tue desirability of the establishment of a 
theatre in London “not wholly controlled by 
the predominant taste of the public,” wag 
eloquently advocated by Mr. George Godwin, 
editor of the Builder, in his speech as chairman 
of a meeting of the Society for the Encourage. 
ment of the Fine Arts, at their rooms in Conduit. 
street, when. the late Dr. Doran delivered his 
lecture ‘‘ For and against Shakspeare,” and the 
question then mooted has since been unani- 
mously answered in the affirmative at the Social 
Science Congress at Cheltenham, where Mr. 
Godwin reproduced his arguments, strengthened 
by the cordial support of Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, and several others eminently 
qualified to pronounce an opinion on the subject 

A considerable number of gentlemen, well- 
wishers to the cause, including many of the 
theatrical profession, having both publicly and 
privately expressed their approval of the main 
object of the movement, the views of some of 
the original promoters of it are now formulated 
for the consideration of all who are interested 
in its success. 

In the first place, it is necessary to declare as 
explicitly as possible that no rivalry or competi- 
tion is contemplated with any existing establish- 
ment, the objects of the direction of the pro- 
posed theatre being strictly limited :—1. To the 
restoration to the stage of the master-pieces of 
the great dramatists of the last three centuries, 
which, with some very few exceptions, have been 
either wholly neglected or spasmodically revived 
by modern managers, and are unknown to the 
present generation of playgoers. 2. The pro 
duction of original plays of the highest class 
which, for commercial or other reasons, have,’ 
notwithstanding their intrinsic merit, been 
unable to obtain representation. And 3. The 
general cultivation and encouragement of his- 
trionic art, and the welfare and respectability of 
its professors. It is believed that these objects 
can only be attained by the foundation of & 
theatre on the model of the “‘ Thédtre Frangais 
at Paris; but it is almost hopeless to expect 
that, although thousands upon thousands a¢@ 
annually voted by our Parliament for the sup- 
port of academies, museums, school-boards, 
and other institutions connected with art and 
education, it would sanction the appropriation 
of the smallest subsidy in aid of an art in which 
are combined the graces of all the others, and 
of a school which, for educational purposes, sur- 

asses any as yet existing. 
j In default, + ssa of such assistance from 
Government, at any rate at present, as 18 
afforded to the National Theatre in France, 
stability of a National Theatre in England mus 
be assured by annual subscriptions amounting 
to a sum sufficient to cover the natural ee 
and guarantee the direction from loss, and = 
company from a calamity of too Roo. ot 
occurrence,—the choice between taking hall- 
salaries and a sudden termination of their ri 
gagements, perhaps,in the middle of the per 

As the raising of such a fund is neces? 
the first step to be taken, and as, agors hey 
factorily effected, the project must fa into an 
ground, it may be held useless to enter 1 
explanation of the mode in which it is su; 
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hould be employed and the theatre 
pote at the same time, it is obvious that 
without some information on those subjects, it 
would be idle to expect any one to subscribe. 
The following propositions, embodying the prin- 
cipal points of the scheme, are therefore 
respectfully submitted to the public for con- 
ideration. 
ar eninated that the sum of 20,0001. would 
be amply sufficient to cover the whole expenses 
of @ season of eight months, or, more strictly 
speaking, thirty-two weeks, commencing at the 
end of October, and terminating at the end of 
June. ‘This estimate is formed on the rough 
calculation that the total average daily expendi- 
ture would not exceed 1001. or 6001. weekly 
(19,2001.) at starting, that expense being natu- 
rally reduced by the gradual increase of scenery, 
dresser, and decorations available in future 
seasons, the original cost of which must be 
defrayed during the preceding, and would even- 
tually constitute a valuable property. 

The subscribers to this fund to be considered 
proprietors, who should have a first charge on 
the receipts of the theatre of three per cent. 

r annum interest on the amount of the sums 
individually subscribed, and in whom should 
be vested the property of every description 
belonging to the theatre, before or behind the 
curtain. They should have power toappoint the 
treasurer of the theatre and box-office keeper, 
and be legally secured against any responsi- 
bility beyond the amount of their original sub- 
scription. Their privilege to be limited to their 
personal free admission to any part of the house 
before the curtain, except private boxes, with 
the liberty of securing a seat in advance of the 
performance. 

Assuming the sum raised, the next step would 
be the possession of a theatre the auditorium of 
which was capable of accommodating, without 
inconvenience, at moderate prices (say stalls, 
7s.; lower boxes, 58.3 upper ditto, 3s.; pit, 2s. ; 
and gallery, 1s.), a sufficient number of persons 
to produce a receipt of not less than 2501. per 
representation, at periods of special attraction, 
exclusive of private boxes, the number of which 
would have to be regulated according to the 
construction of the theatre. 

The general control of the theatre to be 
exercised by a board of directors, say seven in 
number, none of whom should be either 
dramatists or actors, but men of acknowledged 
eminence in literature and art obtainable, and 
whose names and character would be a sufficient 
assurance to the public that their councils 
would be guided by sound judgment, cultivated 
taste, and strict impartiality. Their services 
should be gratuitous. Their privileges,—the 
appointment of theacting manager, free access at 
all times to every part of the house, and a com- 
modious private box for their joint occupancy, 
but not for disposal. 

The acting-manager to be entrusted with the 
formation of the company, the appointment of 
the stage-manager and his subordinates, the 
heads of the scenic and mechanical departments, 
the master and mistress of the wardrobe, and 
the musical director, all salaries being submitted 
to the board of directors for sanction previously 
to the signature of an engagement. 

The acting manager to select the plays for 
Tepresentation (the board of directors having the 
power of veto), and decide on the days for their 
Production and repetition. Also to make out 

‘the bill of the play,” which should contain 
timply the title of the piece, the name of the 
author, the distribution of the characters, the 
time of performance, aud the prices of ad- 
mission, or other necessary information. 

‘ With respect to the time of performance, in- 
eared of the rapidly increasing favour 
th which morning, or more correctly speaking, 
ternoon represen ations appear to be regarded 

y the public, there ere many and very im- 
eg: advantages attending such a practice, 
Which induce the promoters strongly to recom. 
Thect its adoption by the directors of a National 
a Te, First of all the inestimable one to the 

", Whose daily labour terminates at an early 

4 the evening, leaving the remainder of it 
stud evoted by him to repose, recreation, or 
ing i? according to his inclinations, and afford. 

an m valuable opportunities of visiting other 

® most distinguished i i 
foreign, guished artists, English or 
equally Pork: Ra Me ws ~ ey Sean a are 
i D.M. are special ours from three to 

pecially those which are most at 





the di 
© disposal of the fashionable world, and for all 
ce of morning dress, par- 


Classes the conyenien 


res, and witnessing the impersonations of/ 





ticularly in bad weather, the liberty obtained 
for social or domestic enjoyment in the evening, 
and the ability to reach even a distant home 
without the risk of “ missing the ‘last train,” 
especially when accompanied by children, an 
anxiety which not only detracts from the 
pleasure of the spectators, but constantly com- 
pels large parties to rise and hurry from their 
seats before the fall of the curtain, to the great 
annoyance of both actors and audience, as well 
as regret to themselves, must surely be obvious 
toevery one. Still this is a point which would 
remain open for discussion. 

It now only remains for us to suggest the 
mode by which the subscriptions and receipts 
should be apportioned for the general benefit of 
the institution. 

Taking the aforesaid estimate of the weekly 
expenses as fairly correct, the first sum to be 
provided would be the interest on the 20,0001. 
subscribed, amounting to 6001., which, for the 
better security of the proprietors, it is proposed 
should be taken from the receipts at the doors 
daily. Excluding Passion-week, Ash Wednes- 
day, and, say four or five days before Christmas, 
the number of play-days in the season would 
amount to 180, and the deduction to about 201. 
per week, which must be regarded as rent. 

We now come to the working expenses of the 
establishment, the largest portion of which 
would, of course, be the salaries of the company 
and its officers. Here we arrive at a point on 
which there will probably be more difference 
of opinion than any other. It being imprac- 
ticable, in the first instance, to place the actors 
engaged in this projected theatre in a relative 
position to the Membres Sociétaires of the 
Thédtre Frangais, the question is how nearly 
we can enable them to approach it beneficially, 
both as affects their pecuniary and professional 
interests. 

As it is the avowed intention to avoid to the 
extent of their power any cause for the hostility 
of contemporary managements by competition 
with them in the market for the services of 
popular artists, the promoters suggest that 
the highest salary should not exceed 251. or 301. 
per week. Actors and actresses who, in conse- 
quence of their individual attraction, can and do 
command double such sums are not expected to 
reduce their terms for the love of art or the 
cultivation of itin others. The principal object of 
the national theatre is the education of the pro- 
fession as much as that of the public, and its 
promoters confidently believe that there are 
hundreds on the metropolitan and provincial 
stages who only require the opportunity, under 
judicious guidance, to develope the latent genius 
that is smouldering in their souls. Every day 
the list is increasing of young and intelligent 
women and men who have attracted the notice 
of the press and the experienced playgoer, and 
independently of them, the list of supporters of 
a proposed national theatre includes members 
who have already won their spurs as far as it 
has been possible for them to do so in the class 
of characters to the interpretation of which 
they have been limited, and which, whatever 
their merits, are not to be named in comparison 
with those in the standard drama of this 
country which they have the laudable ambition 
to prove they are worthy to illustrate. 

To them and all who are inclined to volunteer 
in this ‘forlorn hope,” as some consider it, of 
the English stage, the following propositions, 
founded on the usages of the “ ThéAtre Frangais ” 
are offered for their consideration. As no play, 
however attractive, would be repeated any 
number of’ days consecutively, the same prin- 
cipal performers would not be called upon to 
appear more than twice or three times in the 
week. If, however, any of them should be re- 
quired to strengthen the cast of pieces per- 
formed on alternate days, they would in addition 
to their fixed salary receive a stipulated sum per 
diem, on the principle of the French theatre, 
known therein as their “feu”; and it is also 
suggested that the members should have a bene- 
ficial interest in the success of the institution by 
a distribution amongst them of one-third of any 
profits resulting from it in the shape of a 
percentage according to the annual amount of 
their fixed salary; the other two-thirds being 
appropriated, one to a fund to be called the 
directors’ fund, to provide for casualties or 
extraneous expenses, and the other to the 
formation of a fund for the gradual paying off 
of the subscribing proprietors, with a view to 
eventually transferring the entire property of 
the theatre to the members for their sole use 
and benefit. 


It is unnecessary here to enter into details 
affecting minor though not less important 
arrangements, as they must depend upon the 
adoption or modification of the above pro- 
gramme, which is respectfully submitted to the 
provisional committee, which has been already 
formed, and to all well-wishers to the move- 
ment, 








BREWERIES IN LONDON. 


THE art of brewing is of very ancient date, 
and is among the inventions of the Northern 
nations of Europe; for though Herodotus tells 
us in his Histories (ii. 77) that the Egyptians 
made a drink of barley, there is no proof that 
any such liquor was imported, or even the 
custom followed by the Greeks or the Romans, 
who, living in lands where the vine grew plenti- 
fully, made wine and water their usual drink. 
Hence Tacitus remarks that the Germans of his 
day, in lieu of sacrificing to Bacchus, manu- 
factured an intoxicating beverage made out of 
wheat and barley; and Virgil in his Georgics,. 
in like manner tells us that our Scythian and 
German forefathers made themselves comfort- 
able during the long winter frosts in their under- 
ground caves, on a liquor which certainly, to 
judge from his description, must have been ale 
or cider, or something of the kind. His words 
are,— 


** Hine noctem ludo ducunt, et vitea leti 
Fermento atque acidis imitantur pocul.s sorbis.”’ 


The Saxons, too, appear to have had various 
drinks of the same class; some being made- 
from grain, as “mum,” and some from honey, 
as metheglin; and it is more than probable that 
the early fame acquired by the men of North 
Germany for their beer and ale was a cause of 
their importation of it into England, either in 
the shape of the liquor itself, or else in that 
of the original recipe. We know that in the 
Middle Ages the towns of Liibeck and Rostock 
stood very high for their “‘ double beer or Bruns- 
wick mum,” as it afterwards came to be called. 

But, although Liibeck and other German 
ports might manufacture the very best beer in 
Europe, and indeed exported in the reign of 
Elizabeth nearly three-quarters of a million of 
barrels, very little found its way to the Thames. 
Our citizens knew well what. they were about, 
and they could and did produce so good an 
article even in London, that they would not 
allow the German beer to enter; at all events, 
they put upon it a very heavy duty per barrel, 
which proved a virtual prohibition. 

In the Middle Ages, the London breweries 
were situated on the river side, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower, for the convenience of 
a water-supply at a time when hydraulic and 
engineering science was in its infancy. St.. 
Katharine’s by the Tower was especially famous. 
for its breweries. Honest John Stow tells us 
that “one Geoffrey Gate, in King Henry VII.’s 
days, spoiled the brewhouses at St. Katharine’s 
twice, either for brewing too much to [the taste 
of] their customers beyond the sea, or for 
putting too much water into the beer of their 
customers that they served on this side of the 
sea, or for both.” Hence, the “ Beere House” 
figures prominently between the Tower and 
St. Katharine’s in Ralph Aggas’s map, and also 
in the map of London given in the “ Civitates 
Orbis” in the reign of Elizabeth. The “Old 
Swan,” too, between London Bridge and Queen- 
hithe, is mertioned by both Stow and Strype as 
a great brewhouse in their day. Another’ 
especial haunt of the brewers was on the: 
opposite shore of the river, namely, the Bank-. 
side in Southwark. Hence Stow was not far 
wrong when he wrote that the brewers of his 
time for the most part remained “near the 
friendly waters of the Thames.” It has long 
been established, however, that this idea of the 
superiority of the Thames water is a mistake, 
equally good beer being obtained from the New 
River and from private wells. 

We fear it must be owned that, whether 
from the nature of our climate or from 
other causes, the English have always been 
addicted to the use of strong liquors, and that 
Fitzstephen is not far from the truth when he 
states that “quaffing” is ‘an ancient vice of 
the Londoners”; at all events, he is confirmed 
by William of Malmesbury, who says that in the 
reign of Henry II. the English were “ universally 
addicted to drunkenness, continuing over their 
cups day and night.” The monasteries were 
always remarkable for having good wine and 





ale, the latter of which they brewed with great 
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ekill and care. “ The best wine,” writes Hollings- 
head, “ was called vinum theologicum, because 
made in religious houses’; and doubtless the 
same was the case with the ale and beer also, 
for they generally went together, as, for instance, 
at the installation feast of George Nevill, Arch- 
bishop of York, in the reign of Edward IV., 
when the guests had set before them “300 tuns 
of ale and 100 tuns of wine.” 

But ale and beer are of far greater antiquity 
in England. After the introduction of agricul- 
ture by the Romans, they became the common 
drink of these islands, as they had been of the 
Celtic peoples on the Continent. ‘Beer or 
whey” is mentioned as the drink of St. Finian, 
bishop of Meath, in the middle of the sixth 
‘century; and Isidorus and Orosius, a century 
earlier still, thus describe it,—‘The grain is 
steeped in water, and made to germinate ; it is 
then dried and ground; after which it is infused 
in a certain quantity of water, which, being 
fermented, becomes a pleasant warming, 
strengthening, and intoxicating liquor.” This ale 
was commonly made of barley or wheat, oats or 
millet. Its taste must have been very different 
from that of modern ale, for no hops were used 
in its manufacture, though, no doubt, their 
absence was supplied by various bitters. The 
Danes, when in Ireland, are said to have used 
heath in brewing their ale.* 

There can be little doubt that in the absence 
of such modern and exotic beverages as tea and 
coffee, some kind of ale or beer was the cus- 
tomary drink at all the meals of our ancestors 
under the Anglo-Saxon, the Norman, and the 
Plantaganet kings, and that its use was as well 
known and as general then as it was subse- 
quently under the Tudors. When we read that 
a gallon of the best “spiced” ale could be 
bought in London, fifteen years before the 
Norman Conquest, for eightpence, and common 
ale for half that sum, we may be sure that 
there was a constant and large demand for it. 
And in the days of the eighth Henry, beer and 
wine formed as certainly part of the breakfast 
in great houses as tea and coffee do now, and 
even for the ladies. “A quart of beer” and 
a “ quart of wine” figure both on flesh-days and 
on fish-days on the breakfast-table of the Earl 
and Countess of Northumberland in that reign ; 
for their daily menw is detailed in the ‘‘ House- 
book” of the Percy family. Queen Elizabeth 
also, as we know from other sources, drank ale 
and beer for breakfast; and there can be no 
reason for believing that her example was not 
followed by her loyal subjects. It is fair, how- 
ever, to state that Mr. Brayley, in his “ History 
of London,” expresses an opinion to the effect 
that the use of beer was not generally introduced 
in London till about the time of Henry VII. 

After the introduction of hops from the 
Netherlands, which is generally thought to date 
from the beginning of the same reign, the quality 
of the malt liquors drunk in London was 
very much improved, and they became much 
more extensively used. And this is probably 
what Mr. Brayley means to assert. Shortly 
afterwards, according to Baker’s “ Chronicles,” 
“during the Datch war, the English learned to 
be drunkards, and brought the vice so far to 
overspread the kingdom that laws were fain 
to be enacted for repressing it.” Into these 
laws, however, we shall not enter; but merely 
add our opinion that the introduction of tea and 
coffee,—those novel and effeminating drinks, as 
they were at first considered, did more than all 


the legislative and repressive acts of kings and 


Parliaments to keep the consumption of malt 
liquors within reasonable bounds,—at all events, 
among the better classes of society. It may be 
mentioned here incidentally that beer was first 
made an article of excise by the authority of the 
Parliament in 1643. 

From the information gleaned by Stow, it 
would appear that in the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign there were about twenty-six brewers in 
the City, suburbs, and Westminster, about half 
of whom were English, the other half being 
foreigners. The circumstance of half of the 
London brewers in the sixteenth century being 
foreigners seems to point to the conclusion that 
hops were imported at that time; and probably 
along with the hops there came to England some 
practical brewers who understood their use. 
Hops, as we all know, were grown in large 
quantities near the Hanse Towns of Pomerania 
as early as the thirteenth century, and beer 
was one of their staple exports. 





* Ale takes its name from the Danish word oela; the 
Britons gave it the old name of kwrw or cwrw, for which 
we have in Dicscoriles, by corruption, cxrmi, 





Chancer grows eloquent occasionally upon 
the subject of “a draught of moist and corny 
ale,” and Skelton has sung the praises of that 
liquor, as might have been expected; but the 
dramatists of the Elizabethan age have little to 
say in its praise, or indeed about it at all. 
“Qur ancestors drank sack, Mrs. Quickly.” 
Shakspeare, as our readers may remember, 
speaks of it rather compassionately as “ that 
poor creature, small beer.’ The truth is that 
although, as we have shown, a sort of ale and 
beer was known long before, it appears that 
our forefathers were only just beginning to 
learn the art of brewing drinkable beer in 
Shakspeare’s time. 

The exaltation of ale, which is so common 
with later writers, is scarcely to be found in 
our oldest literature; for, as Charles Knight 
remarks, “The ale of olden time must have 
been at best but a sorry tipple. Hops came 
into cultivation in this country only about 1524; 
before that time brewers made a shift with 
broom, bay-berries, andthe berries of ivy,— 
sorry substitutes enough. From the trial of 
Beau Fielding, and also from other sources, it 
would appear that an inferior sort of liquor, 
called “ oat-ale,’ was in use in ordinary 
families. 

But it was the invention or discovery of 
“porter”? that gave the crowning life to the 
trade of the brewers in London, which is 
regarded with reverence by nations in all the 
five quarters of the globe as the birthplace of 
that beverage. The history of its birth is thus 
recorded in the Quarterly Review for 1854:— 

“ Prior to the year 1730, publicans were in 
the habit of selling ale, beer, and ‘two-penny,’ 
and the thirsty souls of that day were accus- 
tomed to combine either of these in a drink 
called ‘half-and-half.’ For this they proceed to 
‘spin three threads,’ as they called it, or to 
have their glasses filled from each of the three 
taps. In the year 1730, however, a certain 
publican named Horwood, to save himself the 
trouble of making, or rather of drawing, this 
triune mixture, brewed a liquor intended to 
imitate the taste of the ‘three threads,’ and to 
this he applied the term ‘entire.’ The concoc- 
tion was approved, and, being puffed as good 
porters’ drink, it speedily came to be called 
porter itself.” 

Those who ‘are curious on such subjects will 
find the gradual growth of the beer trade in 
London, traced from the accession of William 
and Mary to that of George III., in the Annual 
Register for 1760.* 

Half a century ago, the twelve principal 
brewers in London brewed no fewer than 2,100,000 
barrels yearly. ‘The quantity of malt wetted 
by all the brewers in London in the year 1836,” as 
we learn from Charles Knight’s “ London,” “was 
754,313 quarters; the quantity wetted by the 
illustrious twelve, 526,092 quarters. According 
to this proportion, the number of barrels of beer 
brewed in London at the above-mentioned 
period could not have fallen far short of 
8,000,000. The beer manufactured for exporta- 
tion and country consumption may be assumed, 
in the meantime, to have been balanced by the 
importation of Edinburgh and country ales, and 
Guinness’s stout. In 1836 the population of the 
metropolis was estimated at 1,500,000. This 
would give, hand over head, an allowance of 
two barrels (or 76 gallons) of beer per annum 
for every inhabitant in the metropolis,—man, 
woman, and child.” Returns of the malt and 
other ingredients used by the brewers, either in 
London or the country, are no longer published ; 
but there is reason for believing that, in 
spite of missionaries, philanthropists, and tem- 
perance associations, the proportion of beer 
drunk towards the number of its consumers has 
largely increased. It may be safely asserted 
that the barrels of beer brewed in London in 
1878 must have numbered over 6,000,000. 

In the Post-office Directory for 1879 there are 
enumerated upwards of 150 brewers in London, 
not including the outlying suburbs. At the head 
of them stands the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, & Buxton, with Messrs. 
Barclay & Perkins and Messrs. Meux as second 
and third. At the beginning of the present 
century the brewery of Messrs. Whitbread, in 
Chiswell-street, Finsbury, stood at the head 
of the list, and it became so much one of the 





* In England alone, the barrels of beer of all kinds on 
which duty was paid by the public brewers in 1786, were 
6,254,403 ; in 1829 this number had increased to 7,385,260, 
The excise returns of malt consumed by the London 
brewers in 1835 mention 5,629,264 bushels, which would 
yield about 2,809,000 barrels of beer. Beer privately 
brewed was not generally subjected to duty. 








sights of London that it was honoured by a visit 
from George III. and his queen,—a visit which 
has become historic because it is immortal; 
in the mock-heroic lays of “ Peter Pindar,” 

In 1806, Messrs. Whitbread’s is described in 
the “ Picture of London” as the “largest 
brewery in the metropolis,” the year’s brewin 
of porter being above 200,000 barrels, « There 
is one cistern,” says the account, “ that containg 
3,600 barrels; and there are forty-nine large 
oak vats, some of which contain 3,500 barrels ; 
one is 27 ft. in height, and 22 ft. in diameter, 
There are three boilers, each of which holdg 
about 5,000 barrels. One of Mr. Watt’s steam. 
engines works the machinery. It pumps the 
water, wort, and beer, grinds the malt, stirs the 
mash-tubs, and raises the casks out of the cellars, 
It is able to do the work of seventy horseg, 
though it is of a small size, being only a 24.in, 
cylinder, and does not make more noise thang 
spinning-wheel. Whether the magnitude or 
ingenuity of contrivance is considered, this 
brewery is one of the greatest curiosities that ig 
to be anywhere seen; and little less than half g 
million sterling is employed in machinery, build. 
ing, and materials.” 

Mrs. Brunton, in her account of a visit to 
Meux’s brewery in Tottenham-court-road, about 
thirty years ago, says that one of the casks 
shown to her was 70 ft. in diameter and cost 
10,0001. “The iron hoops on it,” she adds, 
“weigh eighty tons; and we were told that it 
actually contained when we saw it 18,000 
barrels, or 40,0001. worth of porter. Another 
contained 16,000 barrels, and others lesser 
measures down to 4,000. There are above 
seventy casks in the store.” 

The brewery of Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, & 
Co., in Southwark, owing to its great extent, and 
to its connexion with the Thrales and Dr. John. 
son, has attained perhaps a greater celebrity 
than all the other London breweries together. 
The vats in this establishment are nearly 200 in 
number, the smallest containing 600 barrels of 
beer, and the largest 3,300 barrels, measuring 
36 ft. in diameter at top, 40 ft. at the bottom 
(or 125 ft. in circumference), and 40 ft. in height. 
Altogether, they must hold more than 150,000 
barrels; and the number of casks (butts or 
barrels), many of them filled, amount to some- 
thing over 64,000. Messrs. Barclay & Perkins’s 
brewery, we need scarcely add, is a great 
attraction for visitors to London, and more espe- 
cially for foreigners, and the “ visitors’ book” 
will be found to contain the names of many 
eminent personages. One of the best-remem- 
bvered visitors, perhaps, is the notorious Hunga- 
rian woman-flogger, Marshal Haynau, who, in 
1850, came to inspect the wonders of the place, 
but was very speedily and unceremoniously 
ejected by the draymen. 

Having thus far dealt with the number of 
breweries of London in the present day, it may 
not be out of place to speak of the supply and 
demand of the national beverages in bygone 
times. The number of ale-houses and taverns 
in the various parts of London, as we know, was 
limited by Act of Parliament under our earlier 
Tudor sovereigns; but, in spite of any regula- 
tion, they continued to increase so rapidly that 
their growth was made a matter of complaint 
among the grievances noted by Lord Chancellor 
Bacon in the StarChamber. Reference on this 
subject was also made to the Lord Mayor, = 
acting in concert with the magistrates of South- 
wark and Lambeth, suppressed above 200 ale- 
houses in their several jurisdictions ; and this 
example, Northouck tells us, was followed soon 
after by the magistrates of Westminster and 0 
other places round London. Comparing the wert 
numbers with those of the publichouses “= 
now exist, it may be safely inferred that t “9 
breweries which were required to meet t 
wants of our ancestors must have been very 
few, the average number being, at the presen 
time, about one to thirty publichouses an! 
taverns. 








Newhaven Harbour.—On Saturday last " 
official visit of inspection was made to _ re : 
works now being carried out by the New peer 
Harbour Directors. The oar —<— . 
the dredging operations now goin oe 
channel of the Saveier, and also the a 
tion of the sea-wall under the cliff at the ae 
of the harbour. The works generally, sae 
are being carried out under the superintonde 


of Mr. F. D. Banister, the engineer to itt 
Brighton Railway Company, are mm 


condition. 
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—— 
THK PICTURE SEASON. 


Ar this season of the year, whether our minds 
are filled with rumours or the sad realities of 
war, or all our interest be absorbed by the 
jeasurable exactions of prosperity, or the de- 
ression of surrounding difficulties, journalists 
contrive to find space to tell beforehand some- 
thing relating to the pictures that may be ex- 

ted at the Royal Academy and elsewhere 
during the coming months. ‘ 

Years ago, forty or fifty years since, the 

t painters, the famous R.A.s whose pic- 
tures delighted a former generation, endea- 
youred, with the greatest caution, to keep secret 
the subject of the picture with which they were 
about to astonish the world during the early 
summer months, and many remember the mys- 
teriousand diplomatic silence invariably observed 
on the subject by the popular leaders of art in 
the simple un-electric-lighted days of William 
IV.’s reign. 

In ae day we get to know, in some 
way or other, long before our exhibitions open, 
what Millais and what Leighton intend to con- 
tribute to the Royal Academy, and we are pre- 

d beforehand with some description of the 
forthcoming works by painters little less known. 
But how even our most prosperous painters have 
contrived to exercise their skilful hands, even 
in the silence of their studios, in the elaboration 
of their happy thoughts during the last sad 
months of serious anxiety to the whole of Eng- 
land, would be a mystery to us did we not re- 
member how many thoughtful men in the past 
produced, during times of turmoil and trouble, 
profound works that could alone be created in 
hours and days of undisturbed study. 

To go no further back in the history of art 
than the beginning of this century, we find that 
it was during Gericault’s exile in London that 
he painted, in a large room at the Egyptian 
Hall, his famous picture, the glory of French 
art, the “ Raft of the Medusa,” and in later 
days, during the attack of Rome by the 
French in 1848, George Mason and many other 
painters* did excellent work, which shows no 
traces of divided interests. 

Again, in 1871, during the Franco-Prussian 
war, Gérdme painted as carefully as is his wont, 
in his little studio in Victoria-road, Kensington, 
and several other famous French painters found 
themselves in London executing not unappre- 
= Work on the shores of “ perfidious 

ion. 

But English painters for the last twenty years 
or so must have so thoroughly associated them- 
selves with the sympathies and instincts of our 
once busy mercantile world, that it becomes a 
matter of wonder that they should not, like 
their manufacturing friends, in these hours of 
Tepose, have some suspicion that their market 
may have been slightly overcrowded. 

But without knowing exactly what our 
painters have been doing during the last sad 
dark months of the winter, we can imagine the 
new P. R. A. saying,—What modern nation does 
not owe its artistic culture to the Greeks? and 
Painting for us, notwithstanding the troubles of 
the time, a magnificent picture of the Birth of 
Minerva, the goddess springing from the head 
of Jupiter, and receiving from the surroundin 
godsand men the reverence due to her pein. 
Person; and we can imagine the exquisite grace 
of the composition of these figures, and the 
ee tints and tones of ‘their perfectly 

udied draperies, reminding us of the art to be 
— in the remains of the wall pictures from 

erculaneum, or of the more elaborate and 
_ studious work of Mantegna at Padua. 
Pr do ter, following also with a Classic subject, 
© “ Return of thé Argonauts,” wherein we see 
a ne in the stern of the ship Argo, 
si riage 8 Jason still grasping his 
hoger rel a fal ot erogerbr nt 
age, but with 
yes cast down and filled with tears, her mind 
en with anxiety at the deed which has 
sheen a ee “ the future ; on the 
fold about = ath rs and wound in many a 
" -tree, his heavy head resting 
ona “4 = earth, Medea has put him to sleep, 
eery se goles fleece was stolen; the 

"aio thy a bape nog si 

’ syrtus ing along 
a 

* During the whole si 
England’s least inenen coum Geen: Thames, one of 
and eupplied to the IUmstrated London Nave nent 


Uustrations that wi 
m that will always be regarded as the be: 
_ realisations of Rares life in the siabtiionth 








the steeds of his father’s chariot, the dust of 
whose wheels darkens and subdues the sur- 
rounding objects. 

Prinsep may paint for us Midas, the weak 
Lydian king, encircled by his beautiful maids, 
rejoicing at having captured a graceful faun ; 
or Mcore might provide for us a number of 
lightly-dressed maidens passionately singing and 
bringing offerings to the ivory statue of Venus ; 
or Watts might paint for us an illustration of 
Anacreon’s famous ode, “ Paint me, O Painter,” 
rendered so sweetly by Moore. We are sure to 
see from historic Yeames some well-considered 
seventeenth-century subject; from Millais we 
should not be surprised to see painted with mar- 
vellous power a portrait, ever henceforth to be 
renowned, of John Ball, in all his glory, and 
perhaps another picture, a magnificent land- 
scape, with some such title as “A Fragment of 
the Old Forest.” 

From Marcus Stone, “ The Return of Cimabiié” 
from Sta. Novella, Fiesole in the distance ; 
lovely maidens, with their lovely hands no 
longer playing their lutes and citheras ; Cimabiié 
gracefully surrounding his magnificent white 
dress in the ample folds of his mantle, and 
dejectedly expressing a consciousness that the 
praise he had that day received was scarcely 
done to a painter who knew of the existence of 
his young pupil Giotto. 

From Hunt we would like to see one of his 
noble landscapes, illustrating some of the 
many suggestive scenes of Wordsworth’s 
poetry; and from Frith, the “ Clearing-house ” 
at the last hour, or the Stock Exchange at 
a moment of excitement, and so on, pictures 
from all our old friends down to the humble 
painters who have not yet found out that they 
are famous, and who are only trying to work 
out whether they are able to do anything they 
can safely repeat, anything for critics to discover 
sufficient merit in to string a column upon of 
praise or condemnation, in the style that seems 
to have the effect of making any painter famous 
for & season. 

Should we ever see these pictures, we hope 
the critics will remember that the true artist 
rests firmly and securely upon himself; his 
endeavour, his mark, is the highest aim of art; 
in his own estimation he will ever be far from 
that aim, and will maintain that he has as yet 
accomplished but little, no matter how excellent 
his work may be, or how high his consciousness 
of superiority, in reference to the world, may 
reach. 

Dilettanti (or, as Goethe translates the word, 
“botchers’’) seem, on the other hand, not to 
strive towards an aim, not to see what is 
beyond, but only what is beside them. On this 
account they are always comparing, are for the 
most part extravagant in their praise, unskilfal 
where they blame, have an infinite deference for 
their like, thus giving themselves an air of 
friendliness and fairness which is, in fact, only 
to exalt themselves. 

Let critics, who should all revere the name of 
Marc Musurus, remember rather the kindly 
words of that most laborious and studious of all 
the Greek collaborators of Aldus the elder, in 
his preface written to the first printed edition of 
Aristophanes (1498) :—“ It is for you, readers, 
to appreciate the difficulties of our task, and 
excuse those errors which in the course of our 
labour have escaped our notice ; the details must 
not be scrutinised with the minuteness of the 
money-changer. Happy possessor of so many 
works already published, it is by exciting the zeal 
of those who direct this benefactor of our exist- 
ence, the printing-press, that the world of letters 
will see books issue in crowds from the work- 
shops of Aldus, for, as the proverb has it, it is 
to praise that the arts owe their progress.” 








Waste Lands.—Messrs. Dowsett & Woods, 
land agents, show us that they have been seeking 
for some little time to bring waste lands into 
the market so as to lead to their cultivation. 
They advocate the necessity and desirability of 
the step, in a periodical issued by them. Al- 
though, as they candidly admit, their motive 
is: partly a selfish one, much good might be 
effected by such endeavours. One of their corre- 
spondents suggests,— 


‘The formation of a company, with acapital of 500,0007., 
with power to increase to 1,000,000U., in 102. shares, for the 


urpose of purchasing suitable tracts of waste lands, 
bringing them into a certain progressive stage towards 
cultivation, such as fencing and draining, and then reselling 
such lots as may be advisable, some large, some small, so 
as to suit all parties ; also, with power to grant certain 
parts on leases.” 





THE NIGHT LIGHTS OF OLD LONDON. 
CANDLES AND OIL. 


Wuen Dr. Johnson, about a century ago, 
prophesied, “‘One of these days the streets of 
London will be lighted by smoke,” he little 
thought that within some fifty years afterwards 
his Shiptonian prophecy would, to a certain 
extent, be realised; that the very street in 
which the remark was made,—Flee$-street,— 
would be the jirst London City street lighted by 
gas, and that the adjacent Whitefriars would be 
one of the earliest homes of gas manufacture in 
the metropolis. And yet it was within but a 
few years after the author of the celebrated 
Dictionary is said to have made the remark, 
that many ingenious and scientific men were 
pondering over the “‘ ways and means” of more 
effectually lighting the greatest city in the 
world. And then, again, more than three score 
years and ten later, science is still being strained 
to its greatest limits in the endeavour to find 
out a. still better method than that which has 
been the great illuminator since the days of 
oil and the Georges. 

Ruminating over these matters, it has occurred 
to us to give a couple of chapters upon the 
progress we have made in lighting up “still 
increasing London” from the earliest times, 
Many of our notes have lain slumbering for 
years ; they were jotted down and laid by, and 
only thought of when the flash of the electric 
light came across our path. We think our 
readers may be amused in perusing them, and 
we know they will learn a few facts “ not 
generally known” both as regards the primitive 
candles and oil and the more modern gas,— 
especially some curious incicents relating to the 
establishment of the latter system. Seventy- 
nine years have brought about many changes in 
London, and yet it is not that number of years 
ago that gas-lighting was practically an unknown 
illuminator ; for Winsor was full of his experi- 
ments in Green-street, Grosvenor-square; Dr. 
Henry was lecturing to wondering audiences at 
Manchester ; and Samuel Clegg was construct- 
ing aa apparatus for lighting up the first 
establishment with gas, near Halifax; while 
Maurdoch,—to whom so much credit is due,— 
was also experimenting and carrying out his 
designs at the celebrated works of Boulton & 
Watt, at Birmingham. And yet the progre 8 
we have made in seventy years has not been of 
that remarkable nature,—so far as the lighting 
up is concerned,—that we should have expected, 
seeing what progress we have made in other 
ways,—although “enlightened” Parliaments 
and Special Committees are ever sitting and 
reporting for the benefit of “the people” at 
large. 

It is not our purpose to give a history of 
candle and oil manufacture, but it may be useful 
to our readers to know that Alfred the Great is 
supposed to have used a case of horn and wood, 
in which is placed a candle of wax, the burning 
of 8 in. of which told him the flight of time,— 
one hour. 

Our retrospect shall commence in the reign 
of King Edward L., six centuries ago, and at 
that date, he having taken the franchises of the 
City into his own hands, and finding the watch 
and ward instituted by Henry III. very incom- 
plete, issued special ordinances for the protection 
of the citizens, including the parade of armed 
persons through the streets and thorongh- 
fares of the City. These watches were, as may 
be supposed, very necessary; for in those tur- 
bulent times it was often no easy task to keep the 
inhabitants quiet in the little space which then 
comprised London,—between Newgate and 
Aldgate, and Moorgate and the Thames. The 
precise character of “the City watch” is de- 
scribed in the old records, and the earliest is 
curiously dated 1379, exactly 500 years ago. 
The mayor ordered each of his brethren, the 
aldermen, to attend, with a certain number of 
the men, “good and true,” of their wards, and 
meet him at nine of the clock on the eve of 
St. John the Baptist, “at Smethfeild,’ each 
man to be armed with bacinet and gauntlets of 
plates, with axe in hand, and arrayed in red and 
white cloaks, and each alderman to provide 
“three or four iron cressets burning.” What 
these cressets were like may be better under- 
stood by our readers inspecting the one still 
preserved in the Armoury of the Tower of 
London. They were, in fact, fires or tar-ropes 
burning in iron swivel baskets, fixed to the tops 
of poles; and when the order came to the 
aldermen, in 1386, to meet the mayor in St. 
Paul’s-churchyard, it contained the suggestive 
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addendum, ‘because of the wars at present 
existing, and for the view and report of 
strangers.” At that date, and for centuries 
later, every person living in or passing through 
the City was known, and if he was not so, he 
was not only well watched, but, most likely, 
was sent to the Compter, until he satisfied his 
gaoler who and what he was. 
The first one who appears to have commenced 
a regular lighting up in the city streets after 
dark was Sir Henry Barton, citizen and skinner, 
twice lord mayor, and one of its worthies. In 
the first year of his mayoralty, 1417,—the first 
after the battle of Agincourt,—he gave direc- 
tions for lanterns to be hung out from the 
houses in the principal streets between All. 
hallows and Candlemas (All Saints day, Novem- 
ber 1, and February 2), but even then it was 
only during the early portiou of dark evenings 
that this was considered necessary, and this 
antiquated method of illumination continued 
down to the time of the celebrated John Stow. 
It is now within a few months of four hun- 
dred years ago, viz.,in 1480, that we find a very 
interesting entry in the accounts of the ward- 
robe expenses of Edward IV., which will toa 
certain extent prove, in a few words, more than 
we might be able to show were we to write 
columns of garnished “ table-talk,” for it 
exhibits a curious picture of London travelling 
after dark at that date. ‘To William Whyte, 
talough chaundler, for iij dozen and ix lb. of pis 
candell for to light when the king’s highnesse and 
good grace on a nyght come unto his saide great 
wardrobe, and at other divers tymes,—price of 
every lb., 1d.” To properly understand this 
entry, it must be borne in mind that the great 
wardrobe of the king’s was then situated in 
Doctors’ Commons (hence the name of Wardrobe 
Place there), and that all was open country 
. outside the City gates ; Whitechapel, Shoreditch, 
Clerkenwell, and Holborn being truly “in the 
suburbs,” and even the Strand, the royal road 
to the Palace, was unpaved and bordered with 
groves of trees, and gardens of the town houses of 
the few favoured prelates who selected the 
position for their dwellings from its proximity to 
the Parliament-house. And only a few years later 
the history of Bow Church, Cheapside, informs 
us that the top of the steeple was constructed 
to admit a glazed lanthorn with candle lights in 
it, “whereby, during the winter, travellers to the 
City might have the better sight thereof, and 
not to miss of their way!” A very laudable 
idea, no doubt, but in practice we are afraid it 
proved far from effective, except acting as a 
beacon to travellers of the Dick Whittington 
stamp, as they might be trudging through the 
open country down Highgate Hill. Still, we 
must not suppose that “the watch” was neg- 
lected or was useless, for the City records give 
many interesting entries showing it to be in 
good working order, the crafts (the city com- 
panies) being, in 1483, ordered to “ watch nightly 
from eight of the clock at night unto six of the 
clock in the morning, and mete in the Chepe.” 
There was, however, a civic celebration which, 
during the period it lasted, was one of the most gor- 
geous spectacles of the olden time in old London. 
It was called the settirg of the marching watch 
on the eve of St. John the Baptist, and is depicted 
to us by Stow, the chronicler. He describes how 
the houses of the City were shadowed with green 
birch and garnished with garlands of flowers, 
with lamps hung before the doors, in the win- 
dows, and across the streets. The watch num- 
bered some 2,000 men, variously dressed, 700 of 
whom bore those cresset lights, held aloft and 
blazing in the iron swivel baskets, like the one 
we seein the tower. There were 240 constables 
dressed in bright harness, some overgilt, and 
every one had a scarlet jornet or outer cloak, with 
“‘a chain of gold” round his neck. He was fol- 
lowed by his henchmen, with minstrels before 
him, and a cresset borne by his side. And with 
the cavalcade rode the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, 
wealthy citizens, and city officers, all dressed in 
their best, and well horsed with wiflers (pipers), 
drummers, trumpeters, “demi-lances on great 
horses, gunners with hand-guns or half-hakes, 
archers in coats of white fustian, signed on the 
back and breast with the City arms, their bows 
bent in their hands, with sheaves of arrows by 
their sides, pikemen in bright corslets,” &c.,— 
the special attendants on the mayor and 
sheriffs being clad in bright armour, bearing 
arms and torches, not forgetting the chief magis- 
trate’s own giant, the ancestor of our Guildhall 
friends, whose presence was always required at 
every City festival. The fame of this “ march- 
ing watch” soon got abroad,—and is it to be 
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wondered at, seeing that no pageantry of modern 
times can be compared with it ? 

And we are told that “Bluff King Hal,” in- 
cog. and clothed in one of the coats of his own 
body guard, came into the City specially to 
view the show, and to see for himself the civic 
doings in the year 1510. It must have been a 
gorgeous exhibition to see, and particularly 
picturesque in some of those narrow thorough- 
fares of the old City, the darkness for the nonce 
made into day, the display of banners and 
flowers and tapestry, the waving of handker- 
chiefs, and the playing of “sweet music,” with 
the welcome to all country cousins given by 
their Cockney relatives, the wild ’prentice lads 
forgetting their clubs, and making merry instead. 
Henry VIII., having seen the muster, naturally 
looked with some degree of fear upon the con- 
gregation of so large a number of persons in the 
City at one time, and although he suggested to 
the citizens the necessity of preventing a re- 
currence, nothing was effected until 1539, 
when more than 16,000 persons, in bright har- 
ness, with coats of white silk, or cloth, and chains 
about their necks, met in the fields near the 
village of Mile End, and marched in procession 
to Westminster and back. This was a settler 
to the King’s timidity. Such a mob was to him 
beyond a joke, for the greatest city in the world 
had not then the privilege of boasting its three 
millions of people, its staff of police, or its ways 
and means of quelling insurrection. And so the 
King forbad the next year’s setting of the watch, 
anda great blow it was to the citizens, for a 
chronicle of the date tells us they had “ prepared 
divers pageantes, with lights and other things, 
for to have had the seyd watche, and had noe 
knowledge till two days afore Midsomer that yt 
should not be kept, which was a greate losse to 
poore men.” 

As this festival had so much to do with the 
lighting up of old London, it may be interesting 
to our readers for us to give a few extracts 
from the records of the City, especially from 
the books of one of the companies who were 
always the paymasters for the pageantry. For 
instance, in 1539-40 the Ironmongers paid 38s. 
as their proportion, and this was for 600 cresset 
lights, costing 15s. ; ten cresset and two badge- 
bearers, “for the labor for bering and holding 
the cressets both nights,” 12s.; one dozen 
straw hats, 10d.; making twelve escutcheons, 
12d. ; attendance of two men watching the lights 
two nights, 2s.; mending four cressets and two 
new pynes, 6d.; carriageof the cresset-light twice 
to the hall, 4d.; four bowmen, for two nights, 
2s. 8d.; four dozen poynts, 3d.; bread and drink 
for the cresset-bearers and watchmen, two 
nights, 8d.; miscellaneous, 2s. 8d.,—38s.! But 
some eight years after this, one of the popular 
lord mayors, none other than the uncle of the 
founder of our London Royal Exchange and 
Gresham College, thought proper to temporarily 
revive the old pageantry; but it only lasted for 
his year, 1548. The books of the Carpenters’ 
Company have similar entries to those already 
quoted; but there are other items of interest 
worth recording. For instance, four bows cost 
8s., and “ four sheffe of arowes with their casses 
and gyrdylls,” 10s.; sixteen yards of “ whytt 
cotton for the bowe-men’s cotts,” 8s.; “payd 
to Wymon the smythe for makyng of ij new 
cresetts,” 3s.; a staff for a cresset, one penny, 
and one dozen straw hats cost eighteen- 
pence! Now it has been generally supposed 
that the year 1548 was really the last year 
of the “watch” festival in London; but in 
looking over the accounts of the City company 
before quoted (the Ironmongers’) for the year 
1568, we have been surprised to find evidence 
of another revival of the custom, and this was 
actually more than a quarter of a century 
after the forbidding of it by Henry VIII. The 
entry in the books reads:—“ Paide to xx men 
that were harnyses of Midsomer night,” 20s. ; 
eight men that bare the cressets,” 8s.; five 
badge-men, 5s.; “ borrowing of xx guilt halberts 
out of the Tower,” 20s.; sixty-three stone of 
cresset light, 31s. 6d.; ‘‘ for birche to sett at the 
halle-doore,” 4d.: total, 41. 4s. 10d. For the 
provision of which the company received a 
precept from the Lord Mayor in these words :— 
“There shall be a standing watch in the city on 
the eve of St. John the Baptist. And these are 
to command you for that service that you have 
twelve cresset-bearers, and a convenient number 
of bag-bearers, with sufficient lights for that 
night, every one of them having a straw hat 
with cresset lights, together with some cfiicers 





of your company, to goto..... by seven at 
night on the said eve,” &c. 
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The watch and ward of the City was alg, 
carried out with equal precision, the gates being 
closely guarded by day, and shut for the night— 
after dark. The books of the Merchant Taylorg’ 
Company for October, 1571, show that a precept 
was received by them to appoint ten of their 
members to join ten of the Vintners,—to suppl 
two men for each City gate and postern between 
the hours of six in the morning and five in the 
evening “watchyng and havinge continnallig 
duringe the sayde tyme a vigillant eye to al] 
and everye such suspect and idle p’sones as shodg 
passe and returne in, at, and by the same gate, 
and upon suspicion to staye and examine them, 
and so manye as they shall fynde suspect and 
faultie to commit to warde under safe custodig 
untill our pleasure shall be knowne.”  Thig 
custom of guarding the City gates did not 
entirely die out until the Corporation passed an 
order throwing them open day and night on and 
after the lst of November, 1753. 

It was in October, 1599, that the City came 
to the resolution of appointing “a substaunciall 
standinge watch.” An Act of Common Council 
ordered the inhabitants to hang out candle 
lights between the hours of six and eight every 
evening during the months between October 
and March; anda very primitive lighting up too, 
and yet it would appear of sufficient importance 
to the makers of tallow, whose trade began to 
suffer through strangers taking it up now that 
more of the fat was required to illuminate the 
streets, added to the large exportation beyond 
sea. And it is curious to see one of their 
petitions stating that these strangers “buy upp 
the choyse and best suett (which is fitter to be 
preserved for the feeding and nourishing of man’s 
bodye than for those uses), bringing all people 
to such curious nycenes that the verye poorest 
sorte will burne no candells but made of suche 
stuffe as is aforesaide.”” Whether this provision 
of candlelight for the streets of London caused 
Nicholas Spicer to leave to the city of Exeter, 
in 1609, an annual sum of 40s. for candlelights 
in that city on dark nights, and 6s. 8d. yearly 
for the bellman, we know not, but it is certain 
the latter functionary became quite an im- 
portant personage in London, for the harnessed 
constables of the marching watch now gave 
place to the venerable-looking watchman with 
halberd and lantern, who was destined to be the 
subject of much ridicule for a century later. 
Our lamented friend, Charles Knight, speaks of 
him as one who “had to deal with deaf 
listeners”; and Dekker, a contemporary called 
him “the child of darkness,—a man that had 
no men to wait upon him, but only a dog; one 
that was a disordered person, and at midnight 
would beat at men’s doors bidding them in mere 
mockery to look to their candles when they 
themselves were in their dead sleep. And as 
he paraded the City streets he cried aloud,— 

‘¢ Lanthorn and a whole candle light ! 
Hang out your lights! Hear! 


Our friend Knight says :—‘ The cry of the 
watchman, ‘Hang out your lights,’ was an 
exhortation tothe negligent, which probably they 
answered only by snores, equally indifferent to 
their own safety and the public preservation. 
A worthy mayor in the time of Queen ern | 
provided the watchman with a bell, with w re 
instrument he accompanied the music of is 
voice down to the days of the Commonwea't™ 
The statutes of the streets in the time of Eliza 
beth were careful enough for the poete 
of silence in somethings. They prescribed tha 
‘no man shall blow any horn in the night, md 
whistle after the hour of nine of the clock in : . 
night under pain of imprisonment; —< * - 
was a harder thing to keep, they also for . at 
man to make any ‘sudden outcry in the sti irs 
the night, as making any affray or agen 
wife. Yet a ‘privileged man was to go we 
knocking at doors and ringing his wig a 
intolerable nuisance, if he did what C) ae 
ordered to do.” It is of such a night-wa 
that Milton speaks :— 


‘¢ ___ the bellman’s drowsy charm, . 
To bless the doors from nightly harm ; 


while Herrick satirises still further, making the 
watch exclaim :— 
“« From noise of scare-fires rest ye free, 

From murders benedicite ; J 

From all mischances that may fright 

Your pleasing slumbers in the night, 

Mercy secure ye all, and keep 

The goblins from ye while ye sleep. 

Past one o’clock, and almost two, — 

My masters all, ‘ Good day to you' 


i i James is 
But a print of the time of the first 
more cuplielt, for it illustrates a watchma 
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in fall costume, and underneath the following 


ines :— 
line ,.* A light here, maids, hang out your light, 


And see your horns be clear and bright, 
That so your candle clear may shine 
Continuing from six to nine, 

That honest men that walk along, 

May see to pass safe without wrong.”’ 

Now it does seem strange that the greatest city 
in the world should have been contented withsuch 
an antiquated lighting up. And yet it was so, and 
continued in this state for the best part of a cen- 
tury more. Paris was no better, for lanterns 
were not introduced there until 1667. In London, 
however, there were certain scientific individuals 
at work, some trying onething and some another, 
and all hoping against hope to bring about a 
proper system of illumination. Oils, candles, 
and lamps, were patented during the first fifty 
years of the seventeenth century, but nothing 
of real practical use towards lighting up the 
streets. The first printed specification under 
the official head of candle manufacture, was 

nted to one Edward Biddle, March 18, 1636, 
who “hath informed us that there is a greater 
annoyance in and about the Citties of London 
and Westminster through the casting forth all 
sort of victuall bones into the street,’”’ and he, 
therefore, proposed a new way of extracting 
tallow from these bones, which was allowed him 
for fourteen years, paying the king 501. per 
annum for the privilege, and “the rate of six- 
pence for every one hundred pounds weight of 
victuall bones, viz..—one-third part thereof to 
such person or persons as shall save them, and 
the other two parts unto such poor people as at 
the nominacyon of the churchwardens of the 
respective parishes within our said Citties of 
London and Westminster, and four miles round 
about the same, shall gather, and bring them to 
some convenient place to be wvwighed.” 
second candle-making patent is dated 1640; 


Almsmen of the said Worshipful the Grocers’ 
Company, and for no other uses whatever.” 
But John Cooke, the Fishmonger, in 1663, left 
to the churchwardens of St. Michael’s, Crooked- 
lane, in which parish he dwelt, this special 
bequest, “That the said churchwardens and 
vestrymen and their successors shall every 
yeare yearly disburse the sum of twenty 
shillings for the maintenance of a lanthorne 
and a candle lighted, to be of eighte in the 
pound att least, to be kept hanged out at the 
corner of St. Michael’s-lane, next Thames- 
streete,” from Michaelmas (September 29th) to 
Lady-day (March 25th), “ betweene the hours of 
nine and ten of the clock at night until the hours 
of four and’ five o’clock in the morning, for 
affording light to passengers and travellers 
goinge throughe Thames-streete and through 
the said lane.’ Now, although St. Michael’s 
parish has been pretty well obliterated since 
the erection of new London Bridge, and the 
church, with the famous Boar’s Head Tavern of 
Shakspeare’s day, long pulled down, the site of 
the tavern being where the King William statue 
stands; yet, we believe, these 20s. are still 
paid towards maintaining a lamp thereabouts. 
It was, however, in the year 1662 that things 
began to change in earnest; an improvement 
was effected upon the “lighting-up system, 
which, although far from perfect, was yet pro- 
gressive. A clause in the Act passed that year 
crdered that every householder within the cities 
of London and Westminster whose house 
adjoined the high-street, should, from Michael- 
mas to Lady-day, nightly “set or hang out 
candles or light in lanthorns or otherwise, in 
some part of his house next the street, to en- 
lighten the same for passengers, from such time 
as it shall growe darke until nine of the clock 


The | in the evening, upon paine to forfeit the sum of 


ls. for every default,” and this order was ex- 


the third, 1770. Under the official heading of | tended by another Act in 1690 “ until twelve of 


Lamps and Lanterns, the first patent is dated 
1637; the second, 1684; and the third, 1721; 
while under the head of “ Production and Dis- 
tribution of Light,” the first is dated 1675; the 
second, 1683; the third, 1704; and fourth, 
1708; and it is of these four we shall have to 
speak presently. 

That the inhabitants of London were fully 
sensible of the remarkable disadvantages they 


the clock in the night,” under the penalty of 2s., 
“excepting such person or persons as shall 
agree to make use of lamps (of any sort, to be 
placed at such distances in the street as shall be 
approved of by two or more justices of the 
peace.” 


On the 18th of November, 1675, a patent was 


granted to Richard Reeves, gentleman, for “ The 
Arte of Casting and spreading of light by a new 


laboured under may be gathered from the diaries, | and unusual figure of foiled glasse, polished 


letters, and other evidences still extant. Per- 
haps the most interesting record, however, is 


without grinding, with pipes of glasse to hold 
candles or lamps,” and this patent was followed 


to be found in two wills still to be seen at the| by another to Anthony Vernotty, dated the lst 


Prerogative Court. 


The first is that of John] of August, 1683, for ‘“‘a new way of enlighten- 


Wardall, citizen and Grocer of London, dated ing the streets and passages of this or any other 
1656, and proved in December, 1658, while the | citty, towne, or place of concourse in the dark 
second is the bequest of John Cooke, citizen and | seasons of the evening and night, by a new sort 
Fishmonger, proved in February, 1663. Wardall} of lanthorn and lamps,” which, said the patent, 


was a good benefactor to his company, and was 
buried in the Church of St. Botolph, Billings- 
gate. He was the owner of no less than nine- 
teen houses in and near Walbrook, which he 
specially bequeathed to various persons, but it 
ig only one of these houses that relates to our 
subject. He left to the Grocers’ Company one 
messuage “ called or known by the name or syne 
of the White Bear in Walbrook,”—the house, we 
believe, now known as No. 23 in that street,—- 
ne trust to pay (among other things) the 
: urchwardens of the aforesaid parish of St. 
otolph four pounds yearly, out of which “there 
shal be provided, and by the said churchwardens 
be mayntayned and kept, one good and sufficient 
ron and glasse lanthorne, of like bigness as 
= 16 18, with a candle of no lesse size or 
'gnesse than three in the pound, therein to be 
ag - kept burning and lighted, for the direct- 
: e of passengers to goe and come with more 
- gre to and from the waterside all the night 
al the same lanthorne from time to time at 
atm to be fixed and fastened at the north. 
Ry of the said parish church of St. 
ra tes from St. Bartholomew’s (August 24) 
a no yday (March 25) “every yeare yearlye 
re “ud and to be kept lighted “from six of 
jd ocke every evening untill six of the clock 
port Merman. twenty shillings yearly to be 
ina © sexton for looking after the lantern, 
ph © residue, if any, to be reserved for 
ete :. Now this bequest has been often 
liew » but never before in the actual words, we 
Ward . and neither is it generally known that 
bite Bee? & codicil, specially stated that ‘the 
at th ar was then let to one Thomas Frewan 
© annual rental of 16/., but being “ worth a 

tion a preg he ordered, upon the expira- 
othe @ lease, “the rent be raysed to the 
“ oy and the whole rent then as nowe to 

nd for the use and profitt of the said 





“hath been seen and approved of by us, and is 
now used in our palaces of Whitehall and 
Windsor.” In these patents we begin to see the 
real commencement of a practical lighting up, 
and to the Corporation of London is due the 
“improvement.” It would appear that, in 
order to raise the Orphans’ Fand of the City, 
created in 1694, the Court of Common Council 
granted certain privileges in return for certain 
rentals or premiums. Among these was a lease 
for twenty-one years from Midsummer, 1694, to 
Sir Charles Hara, knt., John Stanyan, esq., 
Philip Neve, esq., John Lillye, gent., and others 
who were interested in the new Company 
producing the “convex light,” throwing out 
extra rays of light wherever required, which 
company, for the yearly rent of 6001., were 
privileged for that term to light up “all 
publick places within the City and liberties 
thereof,” and which lease was confirmed by Act 
of Parliament the same year. The company 
immediately commenced operations, and appear 
to have exterded their work to public buildings, 
for among the payments in the books of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, then situated in South- 
wark, we find this entry,—‘ To the patentees of 
convex lights for their lamps lighting the 
hospital, half year to Ladyday, 1695, six shil- 
lings,” proving that the charge was made in the 
same style as the gas company make theirs 
now. Before the lease of 1694 expired, Queen 
Anne, on the 9th July, 1704, granted a patent to 
Richard Cole, gentleman, for “‘a new and extraor- 
dinary way or invention of forming glasses in 
conicoll figures and lamps peculiar to himself, 
that will to admiration increase, disperse, and 
cast light equally and certainly at all con- 
vevient distances never before used or known, 
and no ways subject to the glaring and in- 
certainty of the lights now chiefly used,” while 
another patent was granted to Michael Cole, of 
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| Dablin,—a relative of Richard, we presume,— 


on the 7th August, 1708, for “a new kind of 
light (quite different from any yet in use), com- 
posed of one entire glass, of a globular shape, 
with a lamp which will give a clearer and more 
certain light from all parts thereof, without any 
dark shadows,” the usual fourteen years being 
granted in each case, but not to interfere in the 
City of London with the 1694 lease, expiring in 
1715. This globularoil-lamp of Michael Cole’s was 
exhibited at the door of the St. James Coffee- 
house, in the days of the Spectator, and is by 
him spoken of in special terms. 

At the expiration of the lease to Hara and 
others, Alderman Sir Samuel Gerrard, bart., 
and Sir Fisher Tench, of Low Leyton, had 
another granted to them, empowering them, .at 
an annual rental of 400l., for twenty-one years 
from Midsummer, 1715, “ to provide, maintain, 
and keep in good and sufficient repair and fit for 
use, such a sufficient number of the said convex 
lights, otherwise called lamp-lights, in good- 
ness, bigness, form, and fashion like unto those 
which now are by them left in the Guildhall 
of the said city as sample, as shall and will be 
sufficient for the lighting all the publick places, 
streets, and lanes of the said city and liberties 
thereof, so that the lights may extend to and 
reach each other; and so always as there be not 
allotted, or appointed to be lighted by each 
lamp, more than eight front houses of a side in 
the great streets of the said city, nor more than 
nine front houses of a side in the less or smaller 
streets.” And these were to be fitted with 
cotton-wick and rape-oil, “to give a sufficient 
clear light every dark night, (that is to say) 
every night between the second night after each 
fall moon and the seventh night after each new 
moon, from the 29th day of September to the 
25th day of March, yearly”; the lamps to be 
cleaned daily, lighted from dark till twelve 
o'clock, and “shall be dressed and snuffed 
twice every such night!” He who was to do 
the snuffing was to wear a badge of brass or 
pewter, by which he should be recognised. Ali 
the expenses of breaking the ground, fixing 
posts and lamps, were tobe borne by Gerrard 
and Tench, who were to be fined 5s. for any 
default. On the 18th of December, 1716, an 
Act of Common Council confirmed this lease, 
and made it compulsory also upon every house- 
holder whose house was rated at or above 10l. 
“‘ to hang out one or more Janthorn or lanthorns 
with sufficient cotton - wick candles lighted 
therein, on the outside of their respective 
churches, houses, doors, and gateways next the 
streets,” for the like period between six and 
eleven, under a penalty of 1s. each. Thus, it is 
seen, certain contractors had the privilege of 
erecting the lamps, and the inhabitants were 
compelled to provide some as well; and yet we 
fail to see how the contractors made it “ pay,” 
as we do not find what rent was charged the 
inhabitants, or how Gerrard was able to provide 
the lamps and pay the 400/. a year as well, 
unless the householders were compelled to pur- 
chase the lamps of the leaseholders. 

Before we proceed further, it may be a little 
interesting to dwell awhile upon candles, which, 
as may be supposed, were, with oil, the only 
illuminators of the period. An Act of Parlia- 
ment granted, for five years from the lst of 
May, 1710, a special tax of 4d. per pound on all 
imported wax candles, and 4d. on those made 
of tallow. Home-made was taxed the same; 
factories to be registered; concealing candles, 
201. fine; all found in private melting-houses 
forfeited ; 51. penalty for selling elsewhere than 
in shops and markets; and all stock on May 1 
to be registered under a penalty of 501. and for- 
feiture. During the continuance of the Act no 
person to use inside a dwelling-house “any 
lamp or lamps wherein any oyl or fat (other 
than oyl made of fysh) within Great Britain, 
shall be burnt for giving light, under the penalty 
of 40s. for every offence,” and that all small 
rushlights made by any persons for use in their 
own houses only and not for sale, and such rush- 
lights only once dipped in grease or kitchen- 
stuff, and not through tallow melted or refined, 
were exempted by the Act. In looking over the 
records of the past, it is curious to note the 
quaint evidences of “after dark ” customs con- 
cerning candles. Thus, at the trial of Sir John 
Fenwick in 1696 the House of Commons actually 
proposed and carried a question “ that candles 
be brought in,” and this was made a standing 
order of the House in 1717, the serjeant being 
required always to produce them “ when day- 
light shall be shut in.” In 1701 the address of 
@ person was given as living “ two doors from 
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the glass candle-lamps at the White Hart, near 
Pall Mall,facing the Haymarket,” while Nicholas 
Carew, when he went to take leave of Cam- 
bridge in 1705, entered among his expenses the 
modest item, * Paid for candles, 2d.” All these 
items are trivial in themselves, and yet remark- 
ably suggestive of the good old times. 

In 1736, Gerrard’s lease expired, and we find 
the Corporation in anything but an amiable 
mood about the workivg of it. The imperfect 
lights had brought about serious robberies and 
other crimes,—the very aim they had in grant- 
ing the lease being frustrated. Ancient statutes 
specially provided against noises in the night, 
the blowing of horns, and fighting after nine 
o’clock, and gave the people the watch to go the 
rounds to see the law obeyed, and yet these very 
watchmen were permitted themselves to wake 
the slumbers by their “ Past two o'clock: a 
very foggy morning” cry, their bell-ringing, 
their fast-expiring candle-lanteros, and last, but 
not least, their age,—for they were chiefly old, 
worn-out men, who assisted greatly to the ful- 
filment of the one great end,—protection to 
the criminal. No wonder, then, that the grave 
assaults, such as Dryden suffered in the reign of 
Charles II., and the “ Mohocks” inflicted in the 
days of Queen Anne, made the peacable citizen 
tremble, and it is, therefore, not surprising to 
find the Corporation in 1735 declaring that 
“seeing the great defects in the present lessee’s 
lighting the streets of the City, we have thought 
proper of having them lighted in a much better 
manner in the future,” viz., from August to 
April until one o’clock in the morning. With 
this resolve, advertisements were issued for con- 
tractors to take the lighting for twenty-one 
years,—the lamps to be within thirty yards of 
each other, and “even with the posts of the 
foot passage” in the great streets, and thirty-five 
yards in the smaller,—and in this proportion we 
find that, while the old method only used 1,000 
lamps, the new one actually increased the 
mumber to 4,000! 

Now this was certainly a desirable improve- 

ment, but the proposition appears to have been 
more easily made than carried out. There 
were three committee meetings, and at each 
three firms tendered, but although they offered 
to carry out the contract at a less rate each 
time, the price could not be accepted by the 
committee. One firm offered to accept the 
work if they were allowed to tax the house- 
holders above 101. rental at 9s., 8s. 6d., or 8s. 
per annum; the second firm offered at 10s. or 
9s. provided they were not obliged to fix lamps 
‘where the inhabitants were too poor to pay; 
~while the third agreed to provide 3,000 lamps, 
‘and to fix at 83., if the Corporation paid them 
4,8001. per annum! Here was a glorious state 
of things indeed. The citizens were greatly 
puzzled what to do, and, after several meetings, 
at last resolved to carry out the work them- 
selves. That it was the wisest act we have not 
ths least doubt, and subsequent events proved 
them in the right. An Act was passed em- 
powering them to erect lamps, light them from 
sunset to sunrise, also public buildings (except 
hospitals), vacant spaces, &c. And with such 
spirit did they set to work that the first assess- 
ment was made by the Common Council in 
September for three quarters of a year ending 
Christmas, the rate charged being—every house 
under 101. per annum, 3s. 6d. ; 101. to 201., 7s. 6d.; 
201, to 301., 88.; 301. to 401., 9s. 6d.; and above 
401.,12s. In 1755 the tax was made at a fixed 
rate of 4d. in the 1. on the rental, and the lamps 
were increased. Seven years later the City 
found it cheaper to contract for the lighting, and 
they let it at the rate of 11. 12s. per lamp; for 
they had reported that the houses assessable 
numbered 14,014, the cost of lighting had been 
21. 1s., while the cost of fixing had been 14s. 6d. 
each lamp. But, after all, the first cost was the 
cheapest, for, as Entick says, ‘ The City of 
London is better lighted [this was in 1766] than 
any town or city in the known world; whether we 
consider the goodness of the lights, the number 
of the Jamps which amount to more than 5,000, 
or the hours of time, which is above 5,000 hours 
in the year.” 

All this “lighting up” was by oil, and the 
process had given quite an impetus to the lamp 
trade. The old lamp-maker became quite an 
institution, and it is one of the reminiscences of 
the past to note that the oldest of that business 
in existence has but only recently come to an 
end. This was long known as Mansfield’s, in the 
Kingsland-road, Shoreditch, and was established 
as long back as 1740,—four years after the cor- 
poration carried out the first real lighting of the 


City. The last proprietor, Mr. Thomas Denham, 
died in September, 1877. It seems hard to have 
to part with the last link of a remarkable chain, 
—a chain that bound together the night-lights 
of London in the present and the past. 

The Westminster Lighting Act was nct passed 
until the year 1762, so that the linkmen, with 
their “ pilfering band,” kept up their good old 
pranks long after Gay studied “ the art of walk- 
ing the streets of London.” Carriage-folk, it is 
true, kept their liveried footmen with flambeaux, 
and rolled home during the still small hours 
almost by this light alone; for it was no un- 
common thing for the streetlights to go out; 
and it was the lamplighter’s perseverance in 
trimming the City lamps that caused Dr. John- 
son to express his Shiptonian thoughts. The 
antiquated and aristocratic age of flambeaux is 
still kept in memory, for the hornlike extin- 
guishers, made of iron, may be found to this 
day existing on many of the doorposts and rail- 
ings of the West-end mansions in the neighbour- 
hood of the squares and Whitehall, exhibiting 
in many instances the holes of time, where the 
burning light had been thrust, vividly recalling 
those “time-honoured days” of the “ good old 
times” of the Bow-street ‘runners,’ the 
“ Charleys,” the “box” which Tom and Jerry 
delighted to overturn, and the dimness of those 
venerable-looking oil-lamps which existed as late 
as 1839. In April of that year Byng wrote to the 
poet Moore,—“ Are you aware that Grosvenor- 
square is at length completely lighted with gas? 
Are these new lights preparatory to taking 
office ?” 

But gaslighting in London had already 
become an established fact forty years ago, and 
our next article will give some new and in- 
teresting notes upon its discovery, and its first 
application as the Night-light of London. 








UNEARTHED HISTORY. 


Ir is only very recently that the Italian 
Minister of Public Works made known the in- 
tention of the Government to practically consider 
the question of the Tiber and the engineering 
difficulties that turbid river involves. The 
announcement has revived the expectations of 
all artistic enthusiasts, from the prospect of the 
archeological discoveries that will undoubtedly 
be made ; indeed, the old hope has again been 
raised that the seven-branched candlestick, 
which tradition states to have been thrown into 
the Tiber at the Ponte Molo, will be found, as 
the weight of this historic priceless treasure will 
have sunk it too deep in the thick mud to allow 
of its having been washed seawards further than 
St. Angelo. Since the day, in fact, when the 
Duchess of Devonshire, at the beginning of this 
century, subscribed a large sum for the dredging 
of the Tiber, such confident hopes have not been 
expressed in Roman society. 

In the meantime, however, the various other 
improvements being carried out by the new 
Government in Rome itself are disclosing daily 
fresh objects of interest; no rival to the 
Laocéon, it is true, has yet been discovered, but 
numerous remains of antique and Medizval 
Rome, which recall all the extraordinary history 
of the Eternal City, so many relics of which have, 
only within a few years, been dragged from the 
obscurity of centuries of neglected safety. 

We ourselves have seen unearthed from a 
narrow vVicolo in the Campo Marzio the splendid 
and now highly-polished cipollina column that 
stands in the Piazza di Spagna, supporting the 
Madonna raised by Pio Nono to commemorate 
the newly-established doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception. For several days we watched 
this extraordinary column in its slow progress 
through the narrow streets from its resting- 
place in the Campo Marzio, where it had reposed 
with an unknown history, certainly for eighteen 
or twenty centuries. 

And now in the excavations necessary for the 
opening of the new Via Nazionale, another 
Roman relic, dating from the first year of the 
Christian era, has been discovered, a mosaic 
pavement in perfect condition, not, from all 
accounts, of any very great artistic merit, not of 
theextraordinary beauty of the famous Palestrina 
mosaic, but a mosaic much resembling those 
pavements found from time to time in London in 
the course of City improvements, and the chief 
interest connected with which is unquestionably 
its unusual state of preservation. 

From the pages of an Italian contemporary, 
the Illustrazione Italiana, we obtain some of the 





following details, the first that have as yet 





a 
appeared regarding this interesting discovery, g 
more ample account of which, doubtless, Mr 
Shakespeare Wood, the accomplished Roman 
correspondent of the Times, will shortly prin 
before English readers. 8 

It was at the point where the Via Della Pilott, 
meets the Vicolo de’ Colonesi that, in the course 
of the excavations above referred to, the mosaic 
was laid bare. Although of the early years of 
the first empire, and therefore now, at the least 
eighteen centuries old, such is its perfect cond. 
tion and brightness that the work might hayg 
been executed yesterday. 

From its position, it is possible that the 
mosaic formed the pavement of part of a private 
house, though it would be difficult to determing 
the plan of this building, the space laid bare by 
the excavations being too narrow to allow of 
further research. The fact of some remains of 
coccio pisto,—a species of red pavement alla 
Veneziana, used especially in the atrii and peri. 
styles,—being found in the direction of the Vig 
Della Pilctta, has led to the supposition that 
the house had its entrance on this side, and the 
room of which this mosaic formed the pavement, 
was, if nota stanza di passaggio, or, as we should 
say, @ passage, at least a room for entertain. 
ment. Not being closed in any way on the 
opposite side which looks towards the rising 
ground of the Tre Cannelle, and being situated 
in this direction alongside a room with a mosaic 
pavement all black, and of greatly inferior 
artistic merit, and with ample communication 
on this side, it might be supposed that the 
heuse had its entrance on the opposite side to 
the Via Della Pilotta and the room with the 
pavement recently discovered. Communicating 
with the atrium and peristyle was the tablinoor 
cecus, a portion of the house almost exactly cor. 
responding to the modern Spanish patio. 

But leaving this question to be determined by 
the archeologists, suffice it to say that the 
mosaic discovered represents in colours still 
bright, and almost uninjured by time, a simple 
Greek pattern interspersed with small squares, 
which, breaking the line, produce an admirably 
harmonious whole,-—a design by no means novel, 
but, as we have said, in a surprising state of 
preservation. In course of time the mosaic will 
be exhibited in the Museo Capitolino. Is it 
possible to discover to whose house this relic 
once belonged? It is, we are afraid, a point 
difficult to decide. Certainly to some princely 
dwelling; for in this part of the city, in the 
early years of the Empire, also at the close of 
the Republic, only rich and powerful families 
lived. 


It was in this neighbourhood, the Belgravia or. 


Faubourg St. Germain of those days, that lived 
that most virtuous and peace-loving of knights, 
immortalised by Cicero, Titus Pomponius Atticus, 
who, next to Socrates, must be considered the 
most humane and benevolent of all the great 
men of classic times, and of whom Cornelius 
Nepos, his friend, has left us such an invaluable 
biography. And as the neighbourhoods of every 
city, like all things in this world habent sua fata, 
the barons of the Middle Ages chose for their 
home these pleasant slopes of the Quirinal, 
where soon rose the stronghold and stout tower 
of the Colonna family, even before Martin Viy 
in the first years of the fifteenth century, com- 
menced their existing palace. 

Only a few steps distant from the recently- 
discovered pavement, rises, in the precincts 0! 
the interesting convent of Sta. Caterina di Siena, 
the torre delle Milizie (the absurdly-called 
“Tower of Nero” of the guides), built in the 
thirteenth century by Pandolfo della Suburrs, 
senator of Rome; while at no great distance, 
and more towards the bottom of the hill, still 
exists one of the fortified towers of the Conti 
family, which from 950 to 1250 gave six popes 
of their line to the chair of St. Peter. c 

How many memories are recalled and relics 
unearthed in the course of a demolition like that 
necessary for the opening of the Via ne 
Not least interesting, the foundations of wha’ 
are believed to be the first walls of Rome — 
been laid bare, though future investigation e 
decide this somewhat doubtfal puint, as also “sd 
history of several other Classic a - 
covered within the precincts of the Co. — 
Palace gardens, now greet with their luxur! 
and famous pines and box-trees which — 
the ruins of the Temple of the Sun. cape eve 
of a time gone by recall the antique Sp wn 
of the past, the days of Leo X., ae aaa 
gardens met, among many others, roun we ara,” 
da Bibbiena, the author of the “ Calan od 
Francesco Berni, Angelo Colocci, Franc 
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Maria Molza, and Pietro Bembo, the too intimate 
friend of the much-maligned Lucrezia Borgia 
and the Morosina, the favourite of Leo X. and 
Clement VII.; and the many happy hours that 
Vittoria Colonna, after divine service in the 
chapel of 8S. Silvestro, passed in company with 
Michelangelo and her numerous friends, not 
jeast cherished among whom was the Portuguese 
miniature-painter of literary renown, Francesco 
d’Ollanda. 

All these associations and freshly revived 
memories of a past so interesting, are called up 
jn a discovery the result of the opening up of 
the new street, the Via Nazionale, a sort of 
Cromwell-road, that traverses the ancient South 
Kensington of Rome, adding a renewed interest 
to the neighbourhood of Hilda’s Tower, and the 
dove-cote over which Hawthorne, in his “ Trans- 
formation,” has thrown, with all English and 
American readers, so weird a spell. 








ARCHITECTS’ LIABILITIES TO 
BUILDERS. 


Tue point discussed in the case of Stevenson 
y. Watson, which was reported in the Builder of 
last week (March 15), is of such great profes- 
sional importance that it may be touched on 
again. For though it is stated that this case is 
to be taken to the Court of Appeal, still, for the 
present at any rate, there is a direct decision 
which, until it is,—if it ever is,—overturned by 
a higher tribunal, must be considered as strict 
law. 

The real gist of that decision may be stated 
in half a dozen words. It is, that nothing 
except mald fides,—that is, legal wrong-doing, 
or fraud, as it is often termed,—can give a right 
of action to a builder against an architect who has 
to give certificates in respect of the work done. 
That is to say, where the common clause is 
found that all disputes between the builder and 
house-owner are to be settled by the architect, 
and when the builder is to be paid on the 
architect’s certificate, and the architect makes 
any mistake in so doing, he is not liable, unless 
actual fraud or dishonesty can be proved against 
him. Now, undoubtedly, this is a very startling 
and, it must be confessed, rather alarming 
decision for builders. We do not for a moment 
suppose that the great body of architects do 
not bring to the performance of such duties, 
whether that of settling disputes between the 
hhouse-owner and the contractor, or the passing 
of the builder’s accounts, the most painstaking 
care and the strictest sense of duty. But there 
are negligent persons in every profession, 
and there is nothing which makes @ man 
more careful than the knowledge that he is 
legally liable to pay damages to another if 
he does that which is entrusted to him with. 
out proper and reasonable care. Because 
this is the way the law now stands, as 
expounded by Lord Coleridge: —“ Where the 
exercise of judgment or opinion on the part of a 
third person was necessary between two persons, 
and in the opinion of one of the two such opinion 
or judgment had been wrongfully or negligently 
exercised, no action could be maintained against 
4 person standing in the position of third party”; 
> in another place it is stated that the posi- 
ion of the architect is strictly analogous to that 

.40 arbitrator. Now, in regard to this last 
We strongly doubt whether Lord Coleridge’s 
a gment will be upheld when it reaches the 
_ of Appeal. An architect is not in the 
= position as an arbitrator: the latter is 
as a judge appointed and chosen by two 
> an parties to decide certain disputes 
hig them. He comes into the matter only 
ip it reaches an acute stage, and when there 
dedaae question or questions which must be 
ties by some kind of judicial machinery. 
ie : architect is in a different position. He 
and ra oyed by one party to do certain work, 
jo tom the beginning he acts as the agert of 
} hag in the interest of that party, and—we 
dehors : be no unfriendly sense—against the 
jar - of the other party. If the builder does 

Paes proper materials, it is the architect’s 
Y pio ‘hk personally, or by a clerk of the works, 
pat ah at the right materials are substituted, 
h €n it comes to the last: stage of all, and 

© has to certify, and for that pur te 

amine, the builaca purpose to-ex- 
on os er's work and accounts, he has 
detente ow at—again, we repeat, we do not 
pet bee any offensive way—can but be termed 
critical thmenig or, at any rate, ina carefully 
t is th r towards the builder. The archi- 
us neither more nor less than the 








owner’s agent, and the clause as to his settling 
disputes does not put him by its own force 
alone in a judicial position. 

So far, indeed, as the architect has to settle 
disputes, he does, probably, in the eye of 
the law, fill the position of arbitrator; but, 
because he does so in regard to this part of his 
duty, it by no means necessarily follows that he 
does so in regard to the certifying and passing 
the builder’s work and accounts. He is a 
person who, so far as this is concerned, has 
undertaken to perform a certain duty, for neg- 
ligence in which he may be liable to an action. 
We have no intention of taking our readers 
through the various legal decisions which have a 
bearing upon this matter, but we may briefly 
point to the case of Turner v. Goulden, 9 L. R., 
C. P., 47, in which the defendant was engaged 
as @ valuer on the part of the plaintiff to ascer- 
tain the sum to be paid by the latter on the 
purchase of the goodwill, stock, &c., of a busi- 
ness, and in this instance it was decided that an 
action could be carried on against the valuer. 
Now the architect in certifying is neither more 
nor less than a valuer. The man who values fifty 
bales of goods must exercise his judgment as to 
their quality, market price, and so on; and the 
architect must exercise his judgment as to 
the goodness of the materials, the proper 
finish of the structure, and so forth, and, there- 
fore, as it seems to us, the decision in the case 
we have just mentioned is applicable to such a 
case as that of an architect called on to pass 
a builder’s accounts and certify as to his work. 
As we have already said, we think the character 
of an architect, when he has to settle disputes 
and also to certify, is double in its nature, and 
that the fact of his having the character 
of an arbitrator in the first, does not neces- 
sarily give him such in the second instance. 
And. there does seem to arise from this state of 
things a double duty on the part of the archi- 
tect, namely, an implied duty to act with due 
and proper skill, so that the house-owner shall 
suffer no injury by his negligence, and a duty of 
the same kind towards the builder, so far as he 
has to do with him. Undoubtedly the first duty 
is an implied part of the contract with the 
house-owner ; of that there can be no possible 
question. We quite confess that there are 
difficulties as to the second duty, because it is 
not a general one owing to all the world, nor yet 
an implied condition arising out of a contract ; 
butit must be considered as a duty arising out 
of the architect’s general engagement, coupled 
with his knowledge of what is required of him 
in his employment. This seems to be a view 
which will commend itself to the Court of 
Appeal, which is ever desirous of avoiding techni- 
calities, and of taking a common-sense and 
equitable view of matters. In most cases, of 
course, this sort of a dispute need not and does 
not arise, but certainly it seems to us that 
builders would be on the safe side were they to 
insert a clause in the contract,—in view of this 
recent decision, that the house-owner is to be 
liable for all losses incurred by the builder in 
consequence of any negligence,—not error of 
judgment,—on the part of the architect in cer- 
tifying. Of course, it would still lie upon the 
builder to make out an aflirmative case of 
negligence, which, in nine cases out of ten, is a 
task of Herculean difficulty. Of course, as is 
evident from the whole tenor of the judgment we 
have been commenting on, mal4é fides will at once 
give a right of action of the builder without any 
express proviso, but unless this judgment is re- 
versed, it must be considered as settled law 
that, except for real dishonesty in certifying, the 
builder has no remedy against the architect. 

In this same case, too, it was urged that the 
builder might and could demand the reasons for 
the decision arrived at by the architect, but 
here, again, the Court was against the builder. 
As to the legal soundness of this view and its 
propriety, we do not think there can be two 
opinions. It would open ont a vista of endless 
disputes if the architect’s reasons were to be 
inquired into, and as long as he has carefully 
and honestly exercised his judgment, that is all 
which either party can require from him. In 
this sense, indeed, the architect preserves some 
of the attributes of a judge, because no judge 
is ever required to state his reasons. Indeed, 
the fewer reasons a judge gives, very often the 
better, especially where he is not a member of 
the Court of Appeal, otherwise it may be his 
fate to have those above him arriving some- 
times at his conclusions for opposite reasons. 

Upon this point it is really unnecessary to say 
We think our readers will admit the 


more. 





soundness of this part of the case. Still, it is 
advisable that the readers of the Builder should 
have both parts of the case laid before them, 
not enveloped in the technical clothing of a 
legal report. The case is one deserving of 
attentive consideration by professional persons, 
and it is much to be hoped that so important 
@ professional point will be decided once for all 
by the Court of Appeal, and not left standing, 
without further discussion, according to the 
judgment of a rather weak court in the Common 
Pleas division, given, as the judges themselves 
stated, in haste, and without mature considera- 
tion. 








ANOTHER SALE AT HORSEMONGER. LANE 
GAOL. 


Tue second sale of the materials of Horse- 
monger-lane Gaol, by Messrs. Horne, Eversfield, 
& Co., took place last week, when the materials 
on the south side of the quadrangle were dis- 
posed of, which included, amongst other portions 
of the building, the chapel, the whole of the 
interior fittings forming a portion of the mate- 
rials sold, together with the large bell in the 
roof, for which there was a close competition, 
several parties being desirous of becoming its 
possessor. The materials comprised ninety-five 
lots, the number of bricks being estimated at 
1,000,000, and there were alsoupwardsof fivetons 
of lead, in addition to the stonework and timber. 
There was an active competition amongst 
builders for the bricks, which realised exception- 
ally good prices, it having been ascertained in 
taking down the materials of the west wing, 
which was sold about three weeks ago, that, 
although the prison was erected upwards of 
eighty years ago, the bricks are in very good 
condition, and of much greater value than the 
ordinary class of bricks manufactured at the 
present day. The total proceeds of the day’s 
sale amounted to 1,076l., which, added to the 
sum realised at the first sale,—1,2001.,— makes 
the amount already received for the portions of 
the gaol, so far sold, 2,276l. There will be two 
more sales, one in April, and the final sale in 
May, when the remaining portion of the mate- 
rials will be disposed of, and it is expected that 
the entire site of the six acres will be fully 
cleared, and ready for building purposes early 
in June. Judging from the sums so far received 
for the materials, it is estimated that the aggre- 
gate proceeds will reach about 5,000l., only 
about half of the structure having yet been 
sold. Large numbers of labourers are at pre- 
sent at work in clearing away the west wing, 
whicn will occupy some considerable time, as 
the walls are of great thickness and solidity. 








THE “MADRID ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW.” 


Tre editor of the Revista de la Arquitectura 
Nacional y Extranjera, Don Mariano Belmas, has 
published a translation of the Notes in Madrid 
which recently appeared in our pages, with 
running comments. With the view of compli- 
menting our correspondent, Don Belmis describes 
him as an Englishman by origin,'but not at all 
by character! The Revista is the official organ 
of the Madrid Central Society of Architects, 
is published in Madrid, and appears to be ably 
conducted. 








THE LAW ON PARISH CHURCHYARD 
DRAINAGE. 


At the meeting of the Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity of Bridgwater last week, a legal point of 
considerable public importance was discussed, 
in reference to the liability for the expense of 
draining the parish churchyard of Puriton, the 
condition of which was represented to be such 
as to be a public nuisance, the water from it 
percolating into the wells of water used for 
drinking purposes. The Clerk stated that he 
had written to the Justice of the Peace on the 
subject, and the reply was to the effect that it 
was the duty of the vicar and churchwardens 
to take the necessary steps to remedy the 
nuisance complained of. It was pointed out, 
however, that church - rates having teen 
abolished, the vicar and churchwardens had no 
funds at their disposal for such a purpose, and it 
was believed that the ratepayers were likely to 
object to the expense being borne by the parish. 
The Clerk was directed to take further legal 
advice on the subject. Meanwhile, the nuisance 
continues. 
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WROUGHT-IRON LIGHTHOUSES. 


In deecribing in our last number the wrought- 
iron lighthouses in the Red Sea, we referred to 
the paper upon them by Mr. Parkes, in vol. xxiii. 
of the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. In the discussion that followed the 
reading of that paper (Nov. 1863) reference 
‘was made to two more lofty structures of a 
similar character; one of the height of 144 ft., 
erected several years before on the Florida Reef, 
from the designs of Mr. J. W. P. Lewis; the 
other, of which we now give an illustration, 
erected at the mouth of the river Ebro, and 
having a height from the mean level of the 
Mediterranean to the centre of the light at its 
summit of about 169 ft. This lighthouse has 
its details very minutely described and illus- 
trated in a paper read by Mr. John Henderson 
Porter, in January, 1861, at the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in Birmingham, to whom 
we are in part indebted for the following account 
of it. 

The Spanish Government, as represented by 
the President of the Corps of Royal Engineers 
for Public Works,—the late Don Lucio del 
Vallé,—had determined to erect three iron screw 
pile lighthouses upon the flat coast at the mouth 
of the river Ebro: one to serve as a leading 
light, visible at a distance of twenty miles; and 
the other two, smaller, to mark the positions of 
the two natural harbours of refuge, at Baia 
and Alfaques, formed by the configuration of 
the coast and of the flat delta, called the Isla 
de Buda, dividing the two channels by which 
the river meets the sea. 

The Florida Reef Lighthouse had been studied 
by Don Lucio as the type of a structure to be 
erected on the Isla de Buda for the leading 
light; but, in his opinion, the tubes of cast iron, 
of which the principal uprights of the Florida 
Lighthouse are formed, suggested insecurity in 
a fabric so lofty, and likely to undergo the 
vibration or tremor to be expected on the 
occasion of great storms. Therefore, in in- 
viting Mr. Porter to submit, for the approval of 
the Direction General of Public Works, detailed 
drawings of his views of how the lighthouses 
should be constructed, he stipulated that the 
piles and all the principal parts of the super- 
structure should be of wrought iron. 

The total weight of the superstructure, in- 
cluding the lantern, is about 180 tons, of which 
40 tons may possibly be sustained by the central 
pile, leaving 174 tons to be borne by each of the 
eight external piles, forming an octagon of 
56 ft. in diameter. 

The ground on which these foundation 
piles are placed is a bank of sand and detritus 
brought down by the river, and although there 
already existed most satisfactory proofs of the 
sustaining power of “ Mitchell’s” screw piles 
under similar circumstances, it was thought 
well to have ample margin for contingencies. 
Thus, while the sustaining power of these screws 
in a foundation of sand has been found to be 
equal, in tons, to six times the square of the 
diameter of the screw in feet, it was deter- 
mined to adopt screws of 4 ft. in diameter fixed 
upon solid hammered wrought-iron piles of 8 in. 
in diameter, and to provide for entering them to 
a depth of 30 ft. into the sand. These piles, 
forged in one length, are reduced at their upper 
ends to 7 in. for a length of 22 in., at which 
point a collar is welded to the body of the 8-in. 
pile, and upon this rests a cast-iron cap, 
fashioned to receive the feet of the wrought-iron 
uprights of the superstructure and the girders 
of puddled steel which unite them horizontally. 

It turned out, in the work of erecting, that 
the great length of pile could not be forced 
further into the dense sand than 26 ft., and the 
portions remaining above were therefore braced 
together diagonally between the surface of the 
ground and the caps of the piles,—as may be 
seen in the illustration. On the other hand, the 
length of the piles proved to be of importance ; 
for, as occasionally happens with large rivers of 
great length flowing through mountainous coun- 
tries and debouching upon flat coasts, the river 
suddenly changed its conrse at its mouth, and 
the lighthouse, which was intended to stand upon 
the margin of the sea, had the ground scoured 
out from between its piles to an extent to 
render necessary the throwing between and 
around thom large quantities of stone brought 
down from the mountains; and, whereas it was 
intended to have been entered on foot, it soon 
became an affair of three-quarters of an hour to 
reach it by a boat. The isolation thus occasioned 
rendered necessary an addition to the dwelling 
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for the lightkeepers, and the lower story of the 


Ouse shown in 


the sketch was then added. 


+m... determining the form for the eight wrought- 
. 4 uprights that rise from the base of 56 ft. 


in diameter 

9 ft.10 in. at 
(whether circu] 
‘Sccount of the 


surface fro 





and converge to an octagon of 
the summit, the tubular form 


ar or angular) was discarded, on 
impossibility of protecting the 
m corrosion ; moreover, it was 





not considered an economical form in first cost 
for such dimensions as the circumstances seemed 
to require; and the connexions of the several 
lengths of a pillar with each other, and with the 


horizontal and other framing, seemed to be! p 


attended with more expense and less simplicity 
than was desirable. The solid circular form 
presented a minimum of surface for exposure to 
oxidation, and for the wind to act upon; but 





the weight of the material would have been 
costly in the dimensions that would have been 
necessary, its price per ton being considerably 
beyond that of ordinary sizes of bars and plates, 
and the form offered no economy in the several 
connexions. It was then decided to form these 
uprights of a solid flat bar, 12 in. by 1 in., 
having on either side an obtuse-angled angle- 
iron, of 4 in. by 5 in. by ¢ in. thick; and 
these three bars, being riveted together with 
rivets of 1 in. in diameter, spaced 6 in. apart, 
gave simplicity and economy in the manufac- 
ture and the longitudinal connexions, with 
lateral stiffness in the pillar itself, and with the 
desired facility of rigid connexion with the other 
portions of the framing, horizontal and diagonal. 
The section of pillar here described is in no 
portion of less thickness than three-fourths of 
an inch, and all parts of it can be conveniently 
inspected and carefully scraped and repainted 
when necessary. At a height of 5 ft. above the 
level of the platform that carries the upper dome- 
shaped dwelling, the centre bar is reduced to 
9 in. in width for the remainder of the height, 
the thickness of 1 in. being preserved through- 
out. The sectional area of the lower portion of 
the upright is 24, and the upper portion 21 
square inches. The connexion of the several 
lengths of pillar is very simple and strong; the 
angle irons “ break-joint” 6 ft., passing respec- 
tively 3 ft. above and 3 ft. below the meeting 
ends of the centre bars of flat iron ; cover-plates 
3 ft. long are used at the junctions of the angle 
irons, and at those of the centre-bar. For con- 
necting these main uprights horizontally, octa- 
gonal and radiating beams and frames of 
“channel” iron and of girder or “joist” iron 
are employed, stiffened with angle-iron bracing. 

Upon the central pile is stepped a cast-iron 
hollow column, 31 ft. in height, from which 
point radiate the series of beams that support 
the platform of the dome-shaped dwelling; and 
@ similar arrangement sustains the other portion 
of the dwelling beneath. From the upper of 
these platforms rises the wrought-iron cylindrical 
shell, 6{t. 6 in. in diameter, containing the circular 
staircase. This cylinder is of plate iron } in. 
thick, and above the dome of the house the 
plates are 8 ft. 2 in. in length, corresponding 
to the distance of 16 ft. 4 in. from centre to 
centre of the successive stages of horizontal 
framing. The stairs are of cast-iron, and at 
every revolution a double width of tread is pro- 
vided as a landing. 

The beams of the lantern platform are of 
plate-iron, 15 in. in depth, rigidly attached to 
the central cylinder, and to the eight main 
uprights, and their angle-irons are continued 
outwards to an octagonal frame 18 ft. in 
diameter, surmounted by a wrought-iron railing. 
The flooring of this lantern platform is cf 
wrought-iron chequered plates, riveted down 
upon the radiating beams. 

It will be noticed that each space formed in 
the sides of this octagonal structure is crossed 
diagonally by tie-bars, and that similar tie-bars 
radiate obliquely from the central staircase 
tower to the external uprights, and each fitted 
with a right-and-left-hand screw coupling,— 
these ties are attached to the tower midway 
between the tiers of horizontal framing; eight 
of them ascend and eight descend to the 
junctions of the framings with the corner pillars. 
By this arrangement the weight of the central 
tower and stairs is sustained at intervals in the 
height of the structure by the eight corner 
pillars, and but partially by the dome and 
central pile. The sets of eight descending rods 
assist with other portions of the framing in 
preventing any distortion of the general fabric. 

In the general construction of this lighthouse, 
Mr. Porter had to consider, not only rigidity in 
all parts of the structure, and the character of 
the foundation, but the importance of simplicity, 
convenience, and safety in the process of erect- 
ing abroad and in a very isolated spot. Withthese 
objects in view, the jointing of the several lengths 
of the external corner pillars was arranged to 
admit of each stage or tier of horizontal framing 
being permanently attached to the pillars at a 
distance of 5 ft. below the centres of their 
joints. The lower angle-iron cover-plate is 
thereby some 6 in. clear above the horizontal 
framing, each stage of which thus afforded, with 
the addition of a few scaffold-boards, a most 
secure and convenient platform upon which to 
lace the materials for the succeeding lengths of 
external pillars and central tube with its stairs. 
The junctions of all these parts of the structure 
were thus conveniently riveted and bolted 
together, the diagonal tie-bars attached, and 
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their degree of tension adjusted with accuracy. 
In this way, the central stairs rising, pari passu, 
with the other portions of the fabric, a perma- 
nent and secure means of ascending and gaining 
access to these platforms of framing was pro- 
vided as the work proceeded; and the small 
window openings are so placed as to admit of a 
person passing conveniently from the interior to 
the platform next below it, giving thus facility 
for periodical inspection and painting of all parts 
of the fabric. f 

The light exhibited upon this, the “ Buda” 
lighthouse, is of the “second order”: it is a 
revolving light of the kind known as dioptric, of 
Fresnel’s system, and giving bright flashes 
at intervals of a minute. The “ Bafia” and 
Alfeques lights are fixed lights of the third and 
sixth order respectively. The light -rooms, 
lanterns, and lights were provided by Messrs. 
Chance; the light-room of the “ Buda” is a 
twelve-sided polygon, 7 ft. high, of cast-iron, 
upon which is fixed a sole-plate projecting 1 ft. 
on the outer side, all round, forming a narrow 
footway for the convenience of the light-keepers 
in cleaning the lantern above it. This lantern 
is 8 ft. high, and composed of twelve gun-metal 
stanchions, bearing a gun-metal cornice, up:n 
which is placed a double dome of copper, fixed 
upon eight gun-metal rafters. 

The Florida Reef Lighthouse above referred 
to is at Key West, and is rectangular on plan. 
There is another lighthouse of the same cha- 
racter, of cast-iron tubular piles and uprights, 
but octagonal on plan, upon the “ Coffins 
Patches” Reef, Florida. This latter ig described 
in a paper by Mr. J. Vaughan Merrick, in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, March, 1856. 
Its height from the rock, upon which eight cast- 
iron discs of 8 ft. in diameter support the cast- 
iron tubular piles and standards, is to the water 
level 10 ft., and thence to the focal plane of the 
Fresnel light, of the first order, 137 ft. Its 
diameter at the base is 56 ft., and at the lantern 
gallery, 15 ft. The weight is given as about 
300 tons. Ourexample, the “ Buda” lighthouse 
on the Spanish coast, thus remains the most 
lofty and the lightest of its kind as yet con- 
structed. It is due to Mr. Merrick to notice 
that his paper recognises the English origin of 
this class of structure upon Mitchell's screw 
piles, while he claims for America the disc 
foundation upon rock. 


Cast-iron Lighthouses. 


We add illustrations of some cast-iron light- 
houses, constructed (in 1865) for the Russian 
Government. 

The “ Kuno”? is, in height, 73 ft. from base to 
gallery; the diameter at the base being 18 ft. 
10 in., and at the summit 9 ft. 3 in. The 
“Werder ” is of the same proportions, and the 
system of construction with cast-iron plates is 
shown in figure No. 3. As the meeting surfaces 
of these plates are carefully faced or planed, 
the faintest possible trace of the joints can be 
discovered on the exterior: they are made more 
Conspicuous in our woodcut for the better illus- 
tration of the subject. The circular apertures 
for the window-frames are bored and faced by 
machinery; the window-frames, with their 
hinges and fastenings, are like those of the 
doors, also of brass. 

The floors are formed of wrought-iron beams, 
covered with chequered plates of the same 
material, having their edges planed. 

The small “ Worms” tower is of similar con- 
struction; its height from base to gallery is 
38 ft., and its lower and upper diameters, 
respectively, 13 ft. 5 in. and 9 ft. 3 in. 

In speaking of lighthouses of this kind, the 
name of the late Mr. Alexander Gordon should 
be mentioned as that of one of the earliest 
constructors. 








New Piers.—The Board of Trade have re 
ported to the House of Commons that a pro- 
visional order has been made sanctioning the 
construction of a new ‘pier at Ramsgate, com- 
mencing near the entrance to the “ Etablisse- 
ment,” and extending seaward for about 600 ft. ; 
also for a pier at Westgate, extending from the 
cliff seaward for about 1,000 yards; also that 
provisional orders have been or will be made for 
a floating-dock at Penzance, and for piers, quays, 
sea-walls, or other harbour works at Cromarty, 
Fortrose, Lybster, St. Anne’s (Lytham), Skeg- 
ness, Strachur (Loch Fyne), Totland Bay, and 
Whitehall, Stronsay. In some of these cases the 
Board of Trade require a modification of the 
powers for which application was made, 





THE PULSOMETER, THE CONTRACTOR’S 
PUMP. 


THIs is an age of specialities, and the ten- 
dency to provide appliances specially designed 
for use in individual trades is undoubtedly on 
the increase. One of the special requirements 
of the contractor is a means of readily raising 
the gritty, sandy, or muddy water usually met 
with in foundations, with the least possible 
trouble in the shortest possible time, and with- 
out the expense for repairs incidental to the use 
of more or less complicated machinery. Another, 
but very similar requirement, is a means of 
keeping deeper excavations, such as wells, free 
from water during the process of sinking, or 
of emptying the cylinders now so largely used 
in the foundations of bridges and important 
buildings. There are many cases, especially in 
the first of the operations we have alluded to, in 
which chain-pumps or centrifugals can be and 
are advantageously employed, but each of these 
systems has its disadvantages; the cost of 
fixing, and difficulty of altering as the work 
deepens in the former, and in the latter the 
trouble of the strap, the impossibility of lower- 
ing the pump as the water recedes; and in both 
there is the necessity for an engine which has, 
no matter how awkward the ground may be, to 
be placed within a small distance, and in an exact 
relative position to the pumping apparatus. 

A form of pump which can be very quickly 
fixed at any distance from the boiler, which 
requires the intervention of no steam-engine, 
and which will raise to any required height 
water containing a large per-centage of sand, 
without being stopped or injured by the process, 
is thus a great desideratum in the cases to 
which we have alluded, and the requirements 
we have mentioned appear to be met by the 
PULSOMETER, an apparatus to which we called 
attention a year or two ago, before it was much 
known in this country. . 

The favourable opinions we then expressed 
have been amply justified by the rapid success 
the invention has attained, and the extent to 
which contractors and builders have availed 
themselves of it affords a proof of the need 
that was felt for some simple apparatus. 

It is now no longer a novelty to find a pump 
hung down a narrow opening on a rope or chain 
in a confined space where five years ago it 
would have been considered impossible to place 
any pumping apparatus, and to have it continue 
for days and nights together to work without 
attention, the steam and discharge being added 
to, length by length, as the water recedes. 

One instance which has come under our 
notice of its very satisfactory use in a position 
in London, where it can be readily seen by 
those who are interested in such matters, may 
be cited as evidencing its special fitness for the 
operations to be performed, and we consider it 
to possess sufficient general interest to deserve 
special notice.* 

In the rebuilding at the corner of Spring- 
gardens of Messrs. Drummond’s Bank, by Messrs. 
Waller & Son, contractors, of Belgrave-square, 
the foundations had to be carried, owing to the 
nature of the ground, to a depth below the road 
level of 30 ft., and so large a quantity of water 
was met with that steam pumping became 
necessary, and it was decided to use the pulso- 
meter. A small well already existed on the 
premises. This was tubbed, and the pulsometer 
placed above it, simply resting on a couple of 
pieces of timber, and a cast-iron rising main, 
3} in. diameter, is taken up from the pump to 
a height of 30 ft., and then carried across to a 
tank placed at a height of 32 ft. on the scaffold- 
ing which is to be used in the construction of 
the building. Steam is brought to the pulso- 
meter by a small pipe leading from the boiler of 
the portable engine used for grinding mortar, 
&c. Two suctions were made use of whilst the 
concrete foundations were being got in; one of 
these, still used, draws its supply from the well 
above alluded to; the other, which was flexible, 
and 60 ft. long, was taken to whatever part of 
the excavations the water was found to flood. 
Separate sluice-valves are fixed to the two suc- 
tion-pipes, so that either may be shut off at 
will. The pump discharges into the right-hand 
tank at the rate of about 8,000 gallons of water 
per hour, and so heavily charged with sand was 
this water, whilst the excavations were pro- 
ceeding, that this tank was rapidly filled with 





* We allow the proprietors to give a pictorial illustration 
of their useful apparatus in our present issue. The works 
are at Battersea, and the offices, 61, Queen Victoria-street. 





sand, which had to be constantly removed j 

buckets. As a supply of clear water for all 
purposes was required, the left-hand taxk wag 
arranged to receive the clear water from the 
first tank by a pipe connecting the two tanks 
at the top,—that which is not required runnjp 

away by an overflow-pipe. The clean water 
thus obtained suffices for all the operations in 
the building, so that there is no need of any 
supply from the main. 

There is no necessity, owing to the Yapidity of 
the;vacuum formed by the pulsometer, for clear, 
ing the sand from the suction-pipes of the pump 
as is usual when dirty water is raised by some 
other pumps, and no stoppage takes place, not. 
withstanding the very large quantity of sang 
which has accompanied the water. A labourer 
attends to the stopping and starting of the 
pulsometer, but as long as it has water to pum 
it requires no attention of any kind. Altogether. 
we think that few contractors who have the 
opportunity of inspecting the arrangements yij] 
hesitate to adopt so satisfactory and simple 
means of keeping down the drainage into founda. 
tions, and at the same time of utilising some of 
the surplus water. 

Several other works recently accomplished by 
the pulsometer in the neighbourhood of London 
might be cited, amongst them the sinking of the 
first part of a well for the Lion Brewery Company, 
where large quantities of gravel had to be raised ; 
a well at Woolwich Arsenal, successfully sunk 
under similar conditions, the pulsometer really 
performing the part of an excavator as well asa 
pump; anda well recently sunk in the building of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works by Messrs, 
Hook & Oldrey, who express themselves as much 
pleased with the adaptability of the pulsometer 
for pumping water in confined spaces. 

We do simple justice when we commend the 
Pulsometer Engineering Company for the energy 
they have shown in perfecting and bringing 
into use this pump. 








NORTH PORCH, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


In May, 1878, there appeared a notice of the 
restoration of the eastern part of the north 
porch, originally designated Solomon’s Porch, 
no doubt from its extreme elaboration of archi- 
tecture and sculpture. This porch had been 
mutilated and disguised by a subsequent porch, 
which seems to have borne the same name, and 
was attributed to the period of Richard Il, 
This second porch was removed early in the 
eighteenth century, and further mutilation and 
suppression followed; not the least of which 
were the raising of the floor of the porch, 
thereby destroying ‘the grand proportions of the 
original openings, and the omission of the base- 
ment. On cutting away the restoration of the 
eighteenth century a diligent search was made 
for any missing features, several of which were 
found, most of them confirmatory of those which 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott, with his profound 
judgment and experience, had been able to 
supply. 

It was Sir Gilbert Scott’s wish to proceed 
next with the main central entrance, and draw- 
ings and estimates were, under the direction of 
the Dean and Chapter, submitted ; but it was 
afterwards thought advisable to proceed with 
the west portal of the porch, and leave the 
central portal to a subsequent period. 

The west portal was commenced early in = 
and considerable progress has been made. T 4 
jambs of the doorway are of Purbeck marble, S 
which some parts even now retain & or 
surface where they have been covered by pd 
adjacent stonework. There will be 4 — 
lintel resting on marble corbels and — 
Against the jambs will be stone statues, Dorn 
on corbels corresponding with those in the reve 
and front of the porch. 

These neice in conjunction with the large 
oak doors covered with ornamental inert 
will produce an effect of dignity and beauty; 


i d reason to retain the 
orf lige Rig ence of our fore- 


designation which the rever é 
iaiten bestowed on these entrances,—“ Solo 
mon’s Porch.” 

Many pieces of wrought marble and —_- 
have been found, confirming J ~ he 
fulnees of Sir Gilbert's design. Pia poorer 
whole area in front, inclusive © a isin 


rtal, is lowered to the proper ane — 
level, ‘then the full proportions of gene: 
front will be appreciated. This, it 18 DO f 
will soon lead to the lowering of the —— 
St. Margeret’s Churchyard, or, at least, 
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part near the abbey, and also the 
of the enclosure of the north green, 
ich, although partially done some years ago, 
= ae to be deepened to show the 
puttresses and their base-moulds in their proper 
tions. 

The alin are being executed by Messrs. 
Poole & Sons, of Westminster, who have for 
gome years past been employed upon the resto- 
ration of the Abbey Church and Chapter-house. 








MEDLZVAL PARIS.* 


Narure herself seems to have selected the 

‘tions of several of the great capitals of the 

posi 

world. One has but to look at the map to see 

how this principle applies to Constantinople, 

London, Cairo, Madrid, and some others; for, 

while some cities are situated by mighty rivers 

which carry the commerce of the world to their 

quays and warehouses, others are placed in 

more central but less accessible positions, in the 

very centres of the countries of which they are 

both the key of defence and chief seat of govern- 
nt. 

Bat Paris, which has been styled the capital 
of the world in one sense, possesses none of 
these attributes, none of these advantages ; for 
it is neither central in position, nor can that 
small stream on whose banks it is placed assist 
it either by natural defence or commercial 
utility. How, then, does it happen to be the 
capital of France? The reason must be sought 
elsewhere. Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Nantes might claim these natural advantages 
to which I have alluded, but Paris can only 
claim the accident of history. That little island 
in the centre of the Seine, to which a small and 
limited tribe would flee as a last place of refuge 
from its enemies, was the nucleus around which 
after-ages would erect the gayest and brightest 
capital of the civilised world. 

A retrospective glance at its first recorded 
history will materially assist us before approach- 
ing the subject of the paper. 

Gaul, before the invasion of the Romans, was 
covered with populous towns, and Czesar, in his 
memorable campaign, had to take 800, regularly 
besieging some of them.f Paris, or, as it was 
then called by the invaders, Lutetia, fell before 
@ lieutenant, Labienus, of the proconsul, at the 
price of a single combat. Camulogenus, the 
head of the confederated tribes, thought it too 
insignificant to defend, and set fire to its hovels 
of wood and clay. Czsar afterwards allowed 
them to be rebuilt, but accorded neither the 
ia ofa colony nor a municipium or Julian 
city. 

1 will not dwell longer upon this period of the 
history of the chief town of the Parisii, but will 
pass to another period, when one begins to see 
more clearly through these early mists, and one 
treads on firmer and safer ground. 

Lutetia, or, as it must be now first named, 
Paris, after a period of comparative repose, 
appears again in the front about the end of the 
third century of our era. Christianity had 
made rapid progress in those forests lining the 
banks of the Seine. Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the future St. Denis of France, had preached 
the Gospel and received the crown of martyr- 
dom. Oppressed and ground down by a heavy 
tribute to imperial Rome, the inhabitants at 
length made common cause with some neigh- 
bouring tribes, and rose in arms against the 
mistress of the world. Maximienus Hercules, 
associated with Diocletian (A.D. 286), soon sup- 
Pressed this last effort of the barbarian races, and 
first began to shed a civilising influence the arts 
over acity destined in after-ages to play so im- 
mere part in their diffusion elsewhere. Con- 
. antius Chlorus (A.D. 292-306) built a palace 

ere, where Julian the Apostate afterwards lived 
or Some years, and to this day remains of this 

— are to be seen in the Palais des Thermes, 
alan Cluny, and here he was proclaimed 
G so AD. 365, Valentinian visited it and his son 

tan, and it was from Paris that the latter 
organised his expedition against the Allemani 
aod from Paris that he (A.D. 379) marched 

i ae who had usurped the empire, 
tn wiBroe pg tg heed a that time 

own city to make ‘old, and fell back on to its 

its final stand against the 


advanci - 
existonee hordes who threatened its very 
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point throw a little light on the obscurity. Vic- 
torinus, a bishop of Paris, was present at the 
council held at Cologne (A.D. 346), and Paul, 
another bishop, was present at a council held at 
Paris to affirm the divinity of Our Lord against 
the Arians; and Prudentius built a church on 
the island of the city and dedicated it to Our 
Lady. Remains of this church were discovered 
in 1847. This church was afterwards sump- 
tuously rebuilt by Childebert in the sixth cen- 
tury, and it is most probable that the remains 
discovered in 1847, and preserved in the Palais 
des Thermes, are those of Childebert’s basilica, 
and not that of Prudentius, for Fortunatus has 
handed down a description which would agree 
with those remains, which consist of portions of 
@ mosaic pavement and three columns of Aqui- 
tanian marbie, one of which is nearly complete, 
with astragal and cap, figured in the “ Itinéraire 
Archéologique de Paris, par M. de Guilhermy.” 

In extent the Roman city of the Parisii occu- 
pied the islands of the Seine, and was connected 
with the right and left banks by two bridges on 
the site of the present Pont de Change and the 
Petit Pont, from the two extremities of which 
branched the two main ways to the north and 
south. The Palais des Thermes would natu- 
rally be the villa residence of the Roman pre- 
fect “extra muros” on the left or southern 
bank, and on the northern or right bank, close 
to the church of St. Gervais, have been dis- 
covered from time to time the remains of alarge 
cemetery which we know must have been 
“extra muros.” From this time follow a 
number of legends, which, however interesting, 
are scarcely within the scope of this paper; a 
siege of five years by the Franks and the Huns, 
under Attila himself, in which the tutelary saint 
of Paris, St. Geneviéve, figures conspicuously, 
is one among many, but in relief against this 
shadowy background stand the figures of Clovis 
and Clotilda. 

In the meanwhile the city had grown; no 
longer confined to the islands of the Seine, it 
occupied a considerable tract on each bank of 
the river. Churches had multiplied, Childebert 
had founded the Abbey of St. Victor, afterwards 
St. Germain des Prés. Clotaire and Charibert 
esteemed Paris their capital, but the latter 
having left two daughters, the kingdom of Paris 
was absorbed, and ona hears but little of it 
during the remainder of the Merovingian 
dynasty. 

Under the Carlovingian dynasty, Paris was 
abandoned by the first monarchs of this race. 
Charlemagne, the mighty emperor of the west, 
fixed his seat of dominion nearer to the German 
portion of his vast dominions, and Paris was left 
to the government of counts. The names of 
several have been preserved. Louis le Débon- 
naire, A.D. 814, visited Paris, and inspected the 
abbey churches of St. Geneviéve and St. Ger- 
main des Prés, and the cathedral church of St. 
Etienne, Childebert’s basilica, to which allusion 
has been made before. 

The repose of the city, undisturbed during the 
internecine warfare waged by the sons and suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne for the division of the 
empire, was now soon to be troubled by those 
fearful pests the Norse pirates. From 845 to 
886 A.D. it was but one succession of pillages 
and burnings by these miscreants; bought off, 
as in Saxon England, for a time, they only re- 
turned to commit fresh ravages and extort fresh 
ransoms. 

To prevent them from ascending the Seine a 
bridge was built much about in the position of 
the present Pont des Arts, by command of 
Charles the Bald the piers were of masonry, 
with wooden drawbridges between, and pro- 
tected by atower. This bridge was very stoutly 
defended by the Parisians during an attack and 
siege by the Normans, A.D. 886, which lasted 
for some time, and during which the sufferings 
of the inhabitants were terrible. Count Robert 
and Eudes and the Bishop Gozlin particularly 
distinguished themselves in this truly heroic 
defence,—neither the first nor the last which 
Paris was fated to undergo. 


been, yet they had this effect,—they consolidated 
the power of these Counts of Paris, who little by 
little broke away from the crumbling empire 
left by Charlemagne, and adding to their former 
title that of dakes of France, gathered around 
them a naticnality especially Frankish as a 
bulwark against the Norman invaders and the 
German emperors, whose sway they once 
acknowledged. 





Eudes was recognised as king at Compiégne, 


The early traditions of Christianity at this] 


A.D. 888, and fixing his seat at Paris in the 
centre of the fiefs who had always obeyed the 
authority of the Counts of Paris, such as 
Meanx, Melun, Provins, Etampes, Chartres, and 
Poissy, this little confederation soon became the 
centre of a great kingdom, whose origin was to 
a great extent caused as much by the great 
ethnical division of races,—the Celtic popu- 
lation of ancient Gaul, and the Teutonic races 
of Germany,—as by the personal courage of the 
Counts of Paris. 

You will now understand my statement that 
the capital of France owes its origin to an 
accident. By the irony of fate, Paris, that city 
which above all others has rendered itself 
famous for its hatred of its rulers, especially its 
kings, owes its very existence to the house of 
Capet, now dethroned and in exile. 

But a period of repose succeeds these wars 
and invasions, and Paris, enlarging its borders, 
now begins to present an appearance which it is 
the object of this paper to describe. Literature 
and the arts once more begin to assert their 
sway. Crushed out as they had been, and ex- 
tinguished to all appearances, on the banks of 
the Tiber, in the ashes of Imperial Rome, they 
re-appear on the banks of the Seine, and the 
schools of Paris transmit an honourable reputa- 
tion to posterity. Peter Lombard, William of 
Champaux, Peter Comestoe, and the illustrious 
Abelard, here attract scholars from all parts of 
Europe, and form colleges, increasing the size of 
the city, and forming a quarter of their own 
on the left bank, still known to these days as 
the Latin Country, or Quarter. 

It will be interesting to turn to the testimony 
of one of our own countrymen, John of Salisbury, 
who visited Paris in 1176. He thus writes :— 

* Parisius cum viderum victualiam copiam, Leetitiam. 
populi, reverentiam cleri, et totius ecclesia majestatum et. 
gloriam et varias occupationes philosophantium, admiratus 
velut illam scalam Jacob, cujus summitas ccelum tangebat, 
erat que via ascendentium et descendentium angelorum, 
coactus sum profiteri quod vere Domimus est in loco ipso 
et ego nesciebam, Lllud quoque poeticum ad mentem. 
rediit (felix exilium cui locus este datur).” 

Although I have heard many of my country- 
men extol Paris in the warmest terms of admi- 
ration, John of Salisbury outvies all; to liken it 
to Jacob’s ladder, by which angels ascended and 
descended to and from heaven, is rather a 
comic application of Biblical knowledge ; per- 
haps if he had lived in these times and seen the 
Paris of to-day, he might have turned to the 
Classics for a quotation, and with the ladder 
still in his mind’s eye, muttered something 
about facilis descensus averni. 

Louis le Gros, occupied as he was during his 
reign in reducing to obedience the great vassals 
of the duchy, to consolidate his kingly power, 
occupied himself very little in the adornment of 
his metropolis, but under Philippe Auguste 
great progress was made. 

The vast suburbs, or, as they are termed, 
faubourgs, which had originally sprung up 
around the principal roads leading from the 
capital and around the large abbeys, and which, 
in the event of war, would have become a pressing. 
danger, are now, for the first time, enclosed 
within the walls. These faubourgs were those- 
of St. German |’ Auxerrois, the-beautiful Bourg, 











Disastrous as these repeated inroads must have: 


the Abbey, Thibourt, the cultivated fields of 
Saints Catherine and Gervaise, and the hermit- 
age of Notre Dame des Bois. Philippe before 
starting for the Holy Land ordered the citizens 
to build a wall provided with towers and gates, 
and this was commenced on the north side first, 
and completed in 1208, and afterwards the south 
side was taken in hand avd completed about 
the end of his reign. 

In all views of old Paris, the Tour de Nesle 
forms a very bold and striking object; the 
gate next to it is that called the Porte de Baci, 
then follow in order St. Germain, St. Michael, 
St. Jacques, Papal Gate, St. Marcel, St. Victor, 
and at the point of junction of the wall and 
the river was probably another tower, similar 
to that of Nesle; crossing the river and the 
island of St. Louis, the next is the Tour Bar- 
beau, then follow the gates of St. Paul, Bau- 
doyer, Barbette Braquelde, St. Martin, Sts 
Denis, another not recorded, close _to St. 
Eustache, then Montmartre, Coquillitre St. 
Honoré, ending at the river with a large tower 
at a corresponding point to the Tour de Nesle, 
these two towers forming the defences of the 
bridge at each end. By this arrangement the 
great tower of the Louvre was excluded ; it 
formed a strong fortification of its own, 
resembling our own Tower of London. The 
royal residence was situated on the Ile de Cité, 





at its western extremity, but from its unpleasant. 
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surroundings,—the mud of the streets, the 
cries of hawkers, and the rolling of wheels,— 
Philippe was so annoyed that the first edict 
for cleaning and paving the streets, was 
issued. We have another parallel in London 
to this: our royal residence was at Westminster, 
and when abandoned by the sovereign, the great 
eourts of justice, over which the monarch was 
presumed to preside in person, remained as at 
Paris, and the Palais de Justice is now located 
where it had always been from time immemo- 
rial, in the ancient Palace of the Kings; La 
Sainte Chapelle, and a few outer walls, such as 
the Conciergerie, the Salle: des Pas Perdus, the 
clock tower, and one or two other towers alone 
now remain of this palace. More fortunate 
than Westminster, it has preserved its beautiful 
chapel, while that of St. Stephen’s was burnt in 
the last fire, leaving only the crypt, restored by 
Sir Charles Barry; but Westminster has pre- 
served its grand hall and cloisters, while the 
walls only of the great hall of the French 
palace remain in the present Salle des Pas 
Perdus. Philippe Augustus, finding, as before 
mentioned, that the ancient palace was no 
longer @ convenient or salubrious abode, from 
the contiguity of houses, built the great tower 
of the Louvre, and fortified it with all the art 
that military science was then capable of (A.D. 
4204). It possessed, like all other feudal 
fortresses, a great central tower or keep, 144 ft. 
in circumference by 96 ft. high, and the usual 
collection of towers and walls forming outer 
and inner bailies or wards, and was used princi- 
pally as a State prison, and was kept pretty 
well occupied. Among the principal prisoners 
immured within it were Ferrand, Count of 
Flanders; Enguerrand de Coucy; two other 
Counts of Flanders, Guy and Louis; Jean IV., 
duke of Brittany ; Charles II., king of Navarre ; 
Le Capital de Buch; and many others, all for the 
crime of lése majesté. 

Reference has been made before to the 
bridges spanning the river,—the two ancient 
ones, Le Grand et le Petit Ponts, and the one 
built by Charles the Bald. 

Le Grand Pont, which afterwards received 
the name of Pont au Change, or Change Bridge, 
from the money changers who fixed their 
quarters on it (for, like Old London Bridge, 
these Paris ones were all covered with houses), 
was defended on the right bank by a fortress 
called the Grand Chalet, while a similar struc- 
ture on the left bank protected the entrance to 
the Petit Pont. The bridge of Notre Dame was 
first called Pont de la Planche de Mibray, about 
whick there is the following story. It had been 
rebuilt in 1413, but gave way in 1499, and the 
Provost of the Merchants, corresponding to our 
Lord Mayor, was put in prison with the sheriffs 
for gross carelessness in not looking after the 
bridge and taking proper precautions for public 
safety. Several skilled bridge-builders and 
master-workmen from Tours, Orleans, Amboise, 
‘Lyons, and other places, were called in to give 
their advice, and to make a representation or 
drawing of a new bridge. But a foreigner, 
Brother John Jocundus, of Verona, obtained the 
first premium, and with the co-operation of two 
Frenchmen carried it out. The Pont St. Michael 
was the next in antiquity. All these preceded 
the Pont Neuf, not commenced until 1578. 

The first wharf or quay was commenced in 
1312, by order of Philippe le Bel. It extended 
from the convent of the Augustines to the Tour 
de Nesle. 

At the close of the thirteenth centary, the 
churches, parochial and otherwise, but not in- 
cluding the cathedral, the abbeys, and other 
conventual churches, were thirty-six in number. 
In the Ile de Cité there were forty-three streets, 
292 streets in the quarter of the right bank, 
seventy-six streets on the left bank, and eight 
others extra-mural; the number of inhabitants 
was estimated at 215,861, of whom 11,727 
rateable and paying taxes lived on the right 
bank, 1,241 in the city, and 2,232 on the left bank. 
A citizen of Paris was compelled to contribute 
to the expenses of the city, to build or buy a 
house, and to live there or in the city from All 
Saints’ to St. John’s Day, or at least leave his 
wife there if he were married, or his servant if 
otherwise. During the fine weather he might 
absent himself, but for the principal feasts of 
the Church both he and his wife were to return, 
unless they could legally attest to a necessity 
for absence. 

Paris was formerly only the seat of a bishop, 
and so continued from the time of St. Denis to 
A.D. 1622; it was one of the suffragan sees to 
the archbishopric of Sens, but Louis XIII. 





obtained of Pope Gregory XV. a bull erecting 
it into an archbishopric, which his successor 
very largely endowed, and created it a dukedom 
and a peerage of France. The ceremonies 
attending the installation of a bishop were very 
magnificent; the provost and sheriffs met him 
on his entry into the city, and conducted him to 
the principal portal, where he took the oaths. 
They were all on horseback, and the bishop on a 
white palfrey. 

The Cathedral Church of Our Lady at Paris 
would alone occupy a whole evening. The 
description must necessarily here be rather 
brief. Reference has before been made to the 
Basilica, erected by Childebert on the site of a 
more ancient fabric. 

Gregory of Tours distinctly says that there 
were two churches very close to one another, 


‘one situated on the southern portion of the pre- 


sent cathedral, dedicated to St. Stephen the 
proto-martyr, the other, a little to the north- 
east, to St. Mary. 

In A.D. 829, the Council of Paris assembled 
in the nave of St. Stephen’s, which was 
the largest and most sumptuous of the two. 
In the twelfth century, Etienne de Garlande, 
who died 1142, made considerable alterations 
and additions to the church of the Blessed Virgin, 
and Suger, the famous abbot of St. Denis, 
adorned it with some magnificent stained glass, 
and it gradually eclipsed in splendour its more 
ancient neighbour, St. Stephen. 

Maurice de Sully had hardly attained to the 
episcopal dignity when he determined to unite 
these two cathedrals into one, and laid the 
foundation of the existing Notre Dame in 1163, 
Pope Alexander III. himself assisting ; in 1182 it 
was sufficiently advanced that the High Altar 
was consecrated by Henry the Papal legate, and 
Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, the same 
who dedicated our Temple church here in 
London, and had visited Europe for the purpose 
of preaching a crusade, officiated in the new 
choir; but at the death of Maurice in 1196 the 
choir was not completed, as in his will he directs 
5,000 livres towards the lead roof to be paid. 

The works actively progressed under his 
successor, Eudes de Sully, 1197 to 1208, and in 
the latter year the great west front was com- 
menced, under Peter of Nemours, in 1218. 
The last remains of the old basilica of St. 
Stephen were removed to make way for the 
south transept. Under Philippe Auguste the 
west end was completed as far as the base of the 
gallery connecting the two towers, and the mag- 
nificent appearance of this front influenced the 
rebuilding of the two transept fronts, which 
before were of a sterner and less elaborate 
description. 

An inscription on the south transept attests 
that the work was undertaken by Jean de 
Chelles, in honour of the mother of Christ, 
1257. The north transept and first chapels and 
the Porte Boriga, abutting on the transepts, 
followed, and the upper part of the towers and 
the intermediate gallery were completed very 
shortly afterwards. 

The end of the thirteenth and commence- 
ment of the fourteenth centuries saw a great 
change in the original grand and simple plan of 
the cathedral. Jean de Paris, archdeacon of 
Soissons, left a large sum for the addition of 
the lateral chapels of the nave between the 
buttresses. Those around the ambulatory of 
the apse date from the commencement of the 
fourteenth ; as do many other considerable 
changes, both internally and externally, which 
totally altered the original severe style. M. 
Viollet le Duc has very carefully shown all these 
in the “ Dictionnaire Raisonné.” 

The present appearance of this truly grand 
cathedral, which, in spite of the storms of 
seven centuries, and those other storms, even 
more destructive, of human passion and violence, 
and robbery and wrong, is marvellously majestic. 
The stern and simple grandeur of its west front, 
incomplete as it may be without its crowning 
spires (and long may it remain so), still domi. 
nates over the Paris of to-day, as it did over the 
Paris of the Middle Ages, lifting itself up like. 
a rock, and defying, as it were, the surging 
waves of tumult and strife, which have been 
successively dashed against its base. It has 
looked down upon the strife of Burgundians and 
Armagnacs, and excesses of the Cabocheans, the 
Huguenots, and the fatal feast of St. Bartho- 
lomew, the League and the Fronde, the military 
glories of the “Grande Monarque,” Louis, the 
infinitesimally Little, that awful eighteenth cen. 
tary of shame and its dire retribution, the 
Terror, the Goddess of Reason, and the dramatic 





= 
spectacular extravagances of Na 27 
looked down upon all this pl ar. it hag 
it still looks down upon “ Liberty, Equal’ 
Fraternity.” Silently it teaches to'a thougt tens 
world that lesson of eighteen centuries, the 
Fall, the Redemption, the Judgment, sculptured 
with all the art that religion could prompt the 
mind to conceive and the hand to execute: 
sermons in stones that even the most unlearned 
as they run may read. 

The Abbey Church of St. Germain des Py 
both ia point of size and antiquity, ranks i 
in importance to the cathedral. Situated at the 
extreme south-west of the city, it was once ont. 
side the walls, but the frequent depredations 
of the Normans caused it to be enclosed and 
fortified and defended by a moat. 

Childebert, on his return from a Victorious 
campaign against the Visigoths, was moved 
St. Germain, bishop of Paris, to found this 
abbey, to preserve the relics which he had 
wrested from them, and amongst these was the 
tunic of St. Vincent, and the day on which he 
died St. Germain dedicated it to the Holy Crosg 
and St. Vincent. St. Germain dying very soon 
after, such miracles took place at his tomb in 
the oratory of St. Symphonian, in the crypt of 
the great church, that he soon became more in 
fashion than St. Vincent, and the church was ever 
afterwards called by his name. Nothing to my 
knowledge remains of the splendid buildings of 
the first home of the Benedictines in Paris, once 
surrounding the church, with the exception of a 
pile rebuilt during the Renaissance for the 
abbot’s lodgings, but the church remains in 9 
very perfect state, although shorn of two of its 
spires. 

The plan is that of a large transeptal church, 
with apse, ambulatory, and radiating chapels; 
towers in the very unusual position of flanking 
the choir in the angle formed by the transept ; 
and a large western tower and spire. 

It served as a place of sepulture for all the 
kings and queens of the Merovingian dynasty 
until Dagobert founded and built the abbey of 
St. Denis, which became in after-years the 
Westminster Abbey of France. The refectory, 
built by the same architect as the Sainte 
Chapelle, Pierre de Montereil, was looked upon 
as the most magnificent anywhere; it was 
vaulted, 115 ft. long, 32 ft. wide, and 47 ft. 7 in. 
to the vault. Close adjoining to this was the 
Chape! of Our Lady, only rivalled by the Sainte 
Chapelle. Internally, the nave of the abbey 
church consists of five bays, then the transepts 
of only two bays in depth, a choir of four bays, 
and an apse with five bays and apsidal chapels 
of very small projection. Unfortunately for 
the architecture, it has been painted all over, 
utterly destroying all interest in it, although 
imparting another from the excellence of the 
painting by the late Hippolyte Flandrin. The 
date of the work in the nave is eleventh 
century, tbat of the choir slightly later, as the 
Pointed arch, in conjunction with the circular, 
first makes its appearance. Pope Alexander Ill. 
dedicated the church in 1163, and there 1s & 
certain similarity in the magnificently bold 
caps of the columns in the choir to those in the 
nave at Notre Dame. I am sorry to add that 
many of the caps of the nave are modern; the 
originals are in the Museum at the Hdtel Cluny, 
but as they have all been more or less gilded 
and painted, it is now very difficult to discover 
which are ancient and which are moder. 
Tarned into a manufactory of saltpetre during 
that demoniacal period of the Revolution, it was 
pretty nearly utterly destroyed, and would have 
shared the fate of its superb abbey buildings 
Many of the royal tombs, which were first a 
ported to the Museum of the Little Ange ’ 
were afterwards removed to St. Denis. | Be = 
closing this very brief description of this ier 
old abbey, there are one or two points wo 
calling attention to. The first 18 the very 
marked deviation of the choir from the a 
the nave; secondly, the very rare ne ‘ale 
marbles worked up in the columns of r ale 
forium stage, evidently the remains 0 rison 
bert’s basilica; and, lastly, it was 10 the p 
of this abbey (for the old abbots had po 
seignorial rights) that those horrible van" 
first commenced, giving rise to that praee 
term, Septembrisés, applied by those ” that 
the revolution to the horrible work © 
month.* 

QC . 
wis Stride, architect 

Obi .— Mr. cane the 12th ins, i 
Bedford-row, died suddenly 0: 
his 56th year. sie 

* To be continued. 
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CANAL AND CULVERT TABLES. 


tables* Mr. Jackson aims at extreme 
y in calculating the velocity and quantity 
of water flowing in rivers, water-courses, and 
Hitherto, only the two chief condi- 
‘eof a stream have been taken into account, 
yiz, the mean radius of its cross section, or its 
hydraulic mean depth, and the hydraulic inolina- 
Pa of the stream produced by the force of 
vity acting on the mass of water; it being 
Bierstood that it is a stream of water in train 
to which reference is made; if the stream be 
not in train the length also is taken into account. 
Mr. Jackson complains that English engineers 
do not regard, so exactly as is desirable, the 
condition of the surfaces over which the water 
flows, a8 the beds of rivers and streams, the 
bottoms and sides of water-courses and conduits, 
and the internal surfaces of pipes and culverts ; 
and he has based upon the investigations of Herr 
Kutter, of Berne, a series of tables constructed 
from a modification of Kutter’s formula, in 
which very great exactness is aimed at. MM. 
D'Arcy and Bazin had in 1865 advocated that 
surfaces in contact with running water should 
be separated into four degrees of roughness, as 
(1) very smooth surfaces of pure cement and 
planed timber; (2) smooth surfaces of ashlar, 
brickwork, and ordinary planking; (3) mode- 
rately smooth surfaces of sections constructed 
in rabble; and (4) sections in earth of all kinds. 
To these Herr Kutter adds a fifth degree, viz., 
sections in earth, blocked with detritus, or over- 
grown with vegetation; but it is so evidently 
impossible to ascertain the quantity of water 
under such conditions with anything like accu- 
racy that formule applied to such conditions 
become of no use at all. In any such case some 
other means of gauging tke water would have 
to be resorted to than that of attempting to 
ascertain the sectional area of the stream and 
its border. 

Investigating recorded experiments and 
hydraulic observations, Herr Kutter extended 
the foregoing degrees of roughness to twelve in 
number, and assigned values to them of their 
retarding effects upon a stream of water. They 
stand in the following order and relative 
values :— 

Well-planed timber, 9; plaster in pure cement, 
10; plaster in cement, one-third sand, 11; un- 
planed timber, 12; ashlar and brickwork in good 
condition, 13; canvas lining on frames, 15; 
rubble in good order, 17; rubble in a damaged 
state, 20; canals in very firm gravel, 20; rivers 
and canals in earth, in perfect order and regimen, 
perfectly free from stones and weeds, 25 ; rivers 
aud canals in earth, in moderate order and 
Tegimen, moderately free from stones and 
weeds, 30; rivers and canals in earth, in bad 
= mae, overgrown or impeded by 

us, 35, 

But even this extended classification does not 
satisfy Mr. Jackson, and he desires that it be 
= to include earthenware, glazed and 
=— cast and wrought iron, painted or 

» and in various conditions; but for the 
Present he classifies artificial materials for 
lng watercourses as follows, viz. :— 

. aoeall plaster and glazed material, 10. 
Por ais on ig and wrought iron, 

ottery, 13, 
3. Rabble, 17, 
For canals in very firm i 
2 gravel, in perfect 
re = regimen, he assigns a relative value 
Pater or canals in earth, above the average 
aman regimen, 22}; for canals in earth, 
alr working average order and regimen, 
p dae in earth, below the average in 
rather b am, 39 +; for canals in earth, in 
hae a order, slightly damaged and partially 
detritas 30 with weeds and obstructed by 
ws sere derived by Kutter from experi- 

Nine natural channels are as follow :— 
the Ther ent’ needing the Lech, the Rhine, 
generally fre , @ Ohio, all described as being 
fourteen m1 rom obstruction, from 20 to 24°3; 

ine a 8 er rivers, including the Seine, -the 

imisippit Pron’ the Saone, the Elbe, and the 
Obstructed ‘b ~ 25 to 29°4; six other rivers, 
Of artic, . etritus, from 30 to 35. 
ing ny rege oe _ Kutter has three, 
uhlar and te Lan 111 in cement; three in 

itteen in anit work, from 129 to 133; 

be ©, varying from 14°5 to 23; 
ammed ground, from 163 to 19; 


*¢ anal 
Kutter, Bra Culvert Tables, based on the Formula of 
n 


Wm, it Aten is DA. Jackson, A,-M.I.C.E. London: 
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and nine watercourses in earth, varying from 
18°4 to 33. 

There are wide differences in the nature of 
the surfaces over which water flows, but it has 
not been usual in this country to take account of 
them. Whether the surface be clay or gravel in 
rivers and watercourses, brick or stone in water- 
courses and conduits, or cast-iron pipes, the 
same co-efficient of velocity has been applied ; 
except that in the case of pipes coated with 
pitch some allowance has latterly been made 
for increased velocity due to extreme smooth- 
ness of surface. Gaugings of large volumes of 
water flowing through pipes thus coated have 
shown that the quantities are somewhat greater 
than the usual formule would indicate; but this 
has been, probably, in the majority of cases an 
allowance not actually made in dimensions, but 
conceived as a set-off to some of the inevitable 
inequalities of a line of pipes. 

In the case of a rough bottom and sides, 
such as rubble or rough stone pitching, an 
allowance is made in the dimensions according 
to judgment of the degree of roughness; and, 
indeed, with all the attempted accuracy of Herr 
Kutter, it must ultimately be a matter of judg- 
ment in each case as to what co-efficient to 
apply. We will not go so far as to say that the 
refinements of the author are too extreme, or 
call for too much time in finding the mean 
velocity of a stream of water; for accuracy of 
measurement of water is highly desirable, but it 
does seem to be practically of little use to cal- 
culate very nicely the retarding influence of 
different kinds of surface of a watercourse unless 
at the same time equal exactness of measure- 
ment of the dimensions of the channel can be 
obtained. 








MOVABLE BRIDGES. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL BNGINBBRS. 


At the meeting on the 11th of March, the 
paper read was on “ Movable Bridges,” by Mr. 
James Price, C.E. The term “ Movable” was 
used as being more general in its application 
than any other. Such bridges mostly occurred 
where delay of traffic was to be avoided. Hence 
rapidity of movement and minimum of repairs 
should be sought. There should be no unneces- 
sary weight; for this reason steel was preferred 
to iron as a material, saving 25 per cent. of the 
weight of the parts strained. Movable bridges 
were divided thus :—1st, bascules ; 2nd, springs; 
3rd, traversing ; 4th, lifts; 5th, pontoons. — 

1st. Bascules were illustrated by the railway 
bridge over the Ouse at Selby, erected in 1839. 
The largest of this kind had been opened at 
Copenhagen in 1867. Overhead beam bascules 
were much used in Holland, the beams being 
usually of timber. The author had erected a 
large single flap bascule over the Shannon, to 
carry & railway; the floor was open, to let the 
wind through when the flap was raised ; it acted 
well. 2nd. Swing bridges formed the most 
important class, and all large structures in 
Europe and in America belonged to this type. 
Double passages were preferred, as obviating 
heavy counterpoise and wind stress; instances 
of both occurred in the South Bridge, Hull. 
Swing-bridges were classified thus :—Those that 
turned on rollers only; those that turned on 
rollers and a centre pivot ; those swung entirely 
on centre pivots ; those lifted on a water centre 
and tilted ; those relieved by hydraulic pressure 
acting upwards at the centre; and floating 
swings. Unlimited hydraulic power available 
for turning was not conducive to obtaining light 
and well-designed structures. The earliest 
swing-bridges were of timber; then cast-iron 
was employed; and now they were universally 
of wrought iron. The Brest Bridge, having two 
leaves, spans the largest passage crossed by any 
movable bridge: it turned on rollers. To the 
same class belonged also the railway bridge 
over the River Ouse, at Goole, which was almost 
the largest railway movable bridge,—it crossed 
two passages of 100 ft. span each. There were 
several bridges of this kind at Birkenhead. The 
Duke-street bridge rested on rollers 5 ft. in 
diameter ; it was not balanced over the centre, 
and was difficult to open. Athlone Bridge, over 
the Shannon, had rollers only 8 in. in diameter : 
it worked badly. The great majority of swings 
turned on rollers and a centre pivot, including 
all the large American bridges; the most 
notable was the Raritan Bridge, a double swing, 
with two passages of 216 ft. in width each. 
This bridge, which had been erected by the 
Keystone Bridge Company, of Philadelphia, was 
peculiar for being lifted entirely off its abutment 
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supports, thus needing no wedging up. To this 
class belonged, also, the tilting bridges generally 
adopted in France, at Dunkerque, Gravelines, 
Havre, Cette, and Toulon. The same type had 
likewise been adopted in North Germany. The 
principle might be described thus:—The whole 
bridge being slightly out of balance, each leaf, 
or the heavy end, was set up by various methods ; 
and when the abutment support was withdrawn, 
it dropped on two or more wheels, the main 
weight, however, being carried by the centre 
pivot. A bridge of peculiar constructioa had 
been erected at Grimsby, to carry the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway ; it 
had no tail end or counterpoise ; it was anchored 
at the pivot, and bore with a pressure of 122 
tons on a pair of wheels near the edge of the 
passage. The Dutch type belonged to those 
turned entirely on centre pivots. They were to 
be seen at Rotterdam and Velsen, on the North 
Sea Canal. The girders were under the road- 
way; and the point of support was brought. 
above the centre of gravity by means of a long 
cone passing up between the girders. In those 
lifted on a water centre and tilted, the leaves 
were slightly out of balance. When the centre 
was raised by hydraulic pressure, the bridge 
tilted so as to bear on wheels. In some cases, 
as at Leith and at the Albert Dock, Hull, the- 
tail-end was heavier, and dropped with its 
wheels on to a tramplate. Or, as at Marseilles, 
Millwall, Stobcross (Glasgow), &c., the tail-end 
was lighter, and rose in tilting till its wheels 
bore against the underside of an inverted tram- 
plate fixed round its sweep. The dimensions 
and arrangements of the Leith and Marseilles 
bridges, which were constructed in the same 
year (1874), were compared. Swing bridges, 
relieved at the centre by hydraulic pressure, 
were represented by the Tyne Bridge, which 
was the largest and most perfect in this country, 
having two passages of 110 ft. each. Floating: 
swings, as constructed by the author in Dublin, 
were used, one to carry a double carriage-road, 
and the other a single line of railway ; the latter 
acting also as a turn-tuble for wagons, so as to. 
shoot them across the dock-entrance. The prin- 
ciple was to support nearly all the weight on a. 
submerged buoy, which turned on a centre pivot 
on the bottom. These bridges were effective, 
and suitable for places where the foundation 
was bad. Traversing bridges required much 
power. The larger ones were represented by 
the bridge at Swansea, over the River Tawe, in 
which the heavy end was across the passage. 
In swing-bridges that turned on rollers, by 
withdrawing the supports from the long end, 
the tail-end rose till the wheels came level with 
an upper traversing rail, upon which the bridge 
was rolled back. In the case of the Millwall 
Dock, the centre was raised by hydraulic power, 
and the light end, which crossed the passage, 
was held down by horns, that prevented its 
rising ; hence the heavy end rose to the proper: 
level to be rolled back. 








CONCRETE BRIDGES. 


At a recent meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of Ireland, a paper, by Mr. 
Nathaniel Jackson, was read. Mr. Jackson 
said :— 

For some years I have used concrete in the 
construction of county bridges, in the West. 
Riding, county Cork, the span of the arches 
varying from 20 ft. to 35 ft.; and in one in- 
stance, where a foundation could not be obtained 
without going to considerable expense, I con- 
structed an arch of 45 ft. span, with a rise of 
7 ft. 6 in., the thickness of the arch at the crown 
being 3 ft., and at the springing, 4 ft. 

Concrete has one great advantage over 
masonry,—viz., after floods a few pounds will 
repair any damage that may arise to the founda- 
tions; whereas in a stone bridge one stone 
loosened at the bottom of an abutment or pier 
will often cause the destruction of a great por- 
tion, or perhaps the whole, of the structure. 
The foundations can also be constructed in & 
more simple manner. 

“The plan I adopt is to drive a row of piles 
6 in. by 6 in., 3 ft. apart, marking out the form 
of the footings, and then, as the gravel is 
scooped out toa firm bed, placing 1} in. sheeting 
as the excavation proceeds. Grass sods will 
always keep the foundations sufficiently free of 
water in summer weather to enable the work- 
men to keep tolerably dry. The water must 
then be let into the compartment, so as to form 
still water; for on no account must concrete be 
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put into a space where there is any running 
water. As large a quantity of concrete as can 
be made must be made, in the proportion of two 
of broken stones—broken so as to pass through 
a ring 2 in. in diameter,—three of coarse gravel 
and sand, to one of cement, and the whole, when 
well mixed, must be placed gently in the water, 
through a square tube, so as not to disturb the 
cement, It is a good plan to divide the space 
for the foundations into three or four compart- 
ments, in order that the concrete may be carried 
above the water-line with as little delay as pos- 
sible. After the cement has been raised above 
the level of the water, large stones may be put 
into the concrete, and the whole well rammed. 
When the foundation has become firm, the out- 
line of the bridge is to be formed with 1}-in. 
sheeting, firmly secured, and the work proceeded 
with. The concrete is now to be made in the 
proportion of four of broken stones, two and a 
half of gravel, screened through an inch 
screen, and one and a half of sand to one of 
cement, and about one-third of clean, large, 
rough stones bedded through the work, and all 
well rammed. When the concrete has been 
raised to the height of the springing, it is 
advisable to allow the work to rest as long as 
possible, as concrete does not come to a full set 
for months after it has been made, when it is 
used in any large body. The centreing can now 
‘be put up; it must be very firm. I invariably 
divide the arch into five parts; the haunches on 
both sides are first executed, the joints always 
radiating to the centre, then the centre, and, 
after allowing a sufficient time for setting, the 
‘spaces are filled in, The old work must be 
freely wetted before the concrete is continued. 
Packing is used in the haunches, but not in the 
compartments. Workmen are apt to be so very 
careless, that I think it better not to run the 
risk of dirty stones being used: besides, there 
is more elasticity in the concrete without the 
stones. As soon as the concrete has hardened, 
the boarding should be removed, to allow 
the air to act on the concrete. About six 
weeks must be allowed before the centres are 
eased. A careful examination must then be 
made to see if any cracks have taken place; 
af so, they will be found to take a vertical direc- 
‘tion, generally at the springing. The concrete 
at the crack must be cut out in the shape of a 
U, about 6 in. wide at the bottom, and from 
12in. to 18 in. at the top, according to the depth 
of the sheeting, and the space carefully filled in 
with concrete well rammed. The surface of the 
arch must be finished off with a thin coat of 
«cement and fine sand in the proportion of 1 to3, 
and provision made in the haunches to prevent 
the lodgment of water. The arch can be either 
coated with tar, well boiled, or abed of puddle 9 in. 
thick carefully worked over the whole surface. 
The parapet walls can be either 9 in. or 12in. thick, 
instead of 18 in. or 20 in., as in rubble masonry. 
Concrete parapets cannot be thrown down in 
the wanton manner that the ordinary rubble 
masonry ones are subject to by idle people and 
schoolboys, &c. It is amusing to see the 
attempts to destroy the copings of the concrete 
bridges, but in no instance have they succeeded 
‘in doing any mischief beyond a few slight 
marks, although in derision they are called 
“‘ stirabout bridges.” Another advantage is the 
facility for corbelling out angles; also, bridges 
-on the skew can be carried out without any 
extra expense. 

In making concrete, too much care cannot be 
taken. The materials must be scrupulously 
clean, and all large smooth stones in the gravel 
broken. The gravel, &c., and cement should be 
first thoroughly mixed when dry, and ther 
gently wetted with clean water, out of a water- 
ing-pot with a fine rose, and well mixed as the 
watering proceeds. The concrete must not be 
made too wet,—about the consistency of good 
mortar. It is the general practice to use too 
much water and too little mixing when the 
materials are dry. 

In conclusion, I cannot too strongly impress 
-on beginners the necessity of having the material 
used perfectly clean and sharp, the materials 
well mixed when dry, then carefully moistened, 
and mixed to the consistency of strong mortar. 
‘That the stones used in packing should be rough 
and clean, and, before using, well watered, 
thrown on the concrete, and then well rammed. 
The concrete should also be well rammed. Care 
should be taken that a space of fully 3 in. should 
be between each stone. It is also advisable to 
try two or three samples of the cement, as 
cement is liable to be injured by being exposed 
to wet and damp in its transit. 
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RAILWAY TO INDIA. 


A PAPER was read before the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society by Mr. Haughton, 
C.E., on Thursday, the 6th inst., on the subject 
of “A Railway to India,” Mr. C. H. Driver, 
F.R.I.B.A, in the chair. 

Mr. Haughton exhibited a map showing 
the regions to be crossed, taking Constantinople 
and the town of Shikarpore, on the River Indus, 
as the terminal points of the railway; he spoke 
of the suggested Euphrates Valley Railway from 
Scanderoon or Swadia, on the mainland opposite 
the horn of the island of Cyprus to the head of 
the Persian Gulf, with its possible extension 
along the Mekran coast to Kurrachee, at the 
mouth of the Indus, as being quite out of the 
line of the terminal points named, and as being 
objectionable because of passing through a 
region destitute of towns after passing Bussorah : 
such a line, while forming a perhaps useful 
strategical road to India, entirely failed to tap 
the larger centres of population and trade of the 
countries intervening between Europe and India, 
viz., Asia Minor and Persia. He preferred a 
railway passing through Sivas and Diarbekir, 
in Asia Minor (where it would cross the Taurus 
range of mountains), Mosul and Kefri, in Turkish 
Arabia, with a short branch to Bagdad, crossing 
the Gates of Zagros range on the Persian 
frontier, and going through the Persian towns 
of Kermanshah, Hamadan, Teheran, Shahrud, 
and Mushed, crossing the Afghanistan frontier, 
and passing through Herat and Candahar, and 
through the Bolan Pass into Shikarpore, a 
station on the Indus Valley Railway. Such a 
line would open up the most populous and 
traffically-valuable districts of Persia, towards 
which country, as well as towards India, Russia 
is hastening every day. 

Colonel Sir Arnold Kemball wished to impress 
on the méeting the vastness of such an enter- 
prise. He believed it would be of much imyport- 
ance in view of the interests of England and of 
India, and of great value in opening up the 
trade of Turkish Arabia. 

Mr. Trelawney Saunders said the importance 
of such a line of railway could hardly be over- 
estimated, and that he thought the route indi- 
cated on the map would be eventually that 
selected for a railway to India. 








FOREIGN COMPETITION WITH ENGLISH 
WORKMEN. 


Mr. Joun Burns, of the Cunard Steamship 
Company, lately addressed a letter to the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, thanking his lordship for 
his efforts on behalf of the unemployed. “But,” 
says Mr. Burns, “mercifully remedial as all 
material and temporary help must be to the 
hitherto diligent and deserving classes, it is 
evident, from the very nature of the case, that 
such eleemosynary aid must sooner or later 
cease, and we suall have to look to a more 
healthy and permanent source of support for 
those of the working classes who desire to earn 
their livelihood by honest toil and wholesome 
labour. I would, therefore, venture to address 
the working men, through your lordship, and 
ask them to take to heart what came to my 
personal knowledge when inspecting the work 
being done on board the new Cunard steamship 
Gallia. That vessel is being supplied with 
parquetry made in Belgium, for the cabin floor 
on the main deck. It is being laid by Belgian 
workmen, who on Saturday were faithfully and 
diligently doing their work, when, at one o’clock, 
the hour at which our home workmen leave the 
ship, these Belgians specially asked that they 
might be allowed to continue at their work 
until dark. I inquired if these men were paid 
overtime, but was unhesitatingly. told that they 
were not, but only received reasonable wages 
for their labour, and that their sole object in 
spontaneously desiring to be allowed to work 
beyond the usual early hour ruling on the 
Clyde was to get the job finished without 
delay. Here, now, is a fact for the serious con- 
sideration of our working men. It is but a 
speck in what is now going on, to the great 
detriment of this country and to the increasing 
distress of our artisans, for I might cite the fact 
that the entire panelling of the Gallia’s cabin 
has been executed by Japanese carpenters, and 
that the ironwork of the office in which I now 
sit was made in Belgium; and instance after 
instance could be given of how all nations are 
competing with us, not only as regards the 
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countries,—hitherto toa great extent : 
by Britain,— but the artificers of ios 
countries are, in spite of us, advanci ime 
own country, and compelling us to 
them, simply because they can do our work 
well and much cheaper than it can be done - 
our own workmen. What does this bring by 
but that the arbitrary curtailment of the v0 
of labour is a snare and a delusion to opr Work. 
ing classes, and the sooner they cast to the 
winds the doctrine of those who are impos: 
upon them, the better for themselves? me 
doctrine tells the working man that he should 
not work more than fifty-one hours in the 
week. That doctrine is nuts for the fore 

to crack, and is raining our country and ogy 
countrymen. It must be obvious to gy 
unbiased man that the demands of our wor, 
men are fast becoming so unreasonable as 
to put it beyond the power of employers to 
accede to them, and, unless, by the gid of 
foreign workmen, unfettered by trade-unionism, 
or otherwise, there can be obtained a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay, British capitalists 
will simply have to abandon the development of 
commercial industries for sheer lack of ability 
to conduct them profitably. Here we are ing 
time of languishing trade, and spring coming on, 
with our working men throwing down their 
tools at five o’clock in the afternoon and one 
o’clock on Saturdays, when I and hundreds of 
men are in the thick of our work, and could 
never pretend to compete with the world if we 
were to be circumvented by mechanically 
limited hours of labour. I hold strongly that 
every working-man, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, may, by his own merits, rise to any posi- 
tion; but never will he do so if he enslaveg 
himself to hard and fast rules, which, on the 
face of them, are irrational and contrary to 
every principle of free trade and free action, I 
have not a word to say against increase of wages. 
Let every man get as much as he can. Labour 
will always be paid for according to its worth; 
but if the British working-man does not wish to 
live in a fool’s paradise, let him realise to him- 
self that people of other nations will work 
when he is sitting still, and that, therefore, it 
behoves him to rouse himself to the contem- 
plation of stern necessity, and hold his own and 
his country’s own before the time comes when 
he may be forced to emigrate for lack of 
profitable work in the mother country. And, 
above all things, let the honest artisan act boldly 
and independently upon his own instincts, 
shunning the contamination of fcllow-workmen 
whose desires of self-indulgence would lead him 
to enforced idleness, and avoiding the delusive 
allurements of men who, for the sake of the 
gain which they themselves secure, induce the 
respectable operative to sacrifice his inde 
pendence.” 








THE PICTON READING-ROOM, 
LIVERPOOL. 


It was announced at the last meeting of the 
Liverpool Town Council that within the next 
month or six weeks the town will be in possession 
and enjoyment of a new public building,—the 
Picton Reading-room,—which will not only 
itself confer a great benefit upon the citizens, 
but will, by its name, worthily commemorate 
the services which Councillor J. A. Picton 7 
for so many years past been rendering to the 
town in promoting the study of art and scien, 
and in ameliorating the condition of the poorer 
inhabitants. Long may he survive to pews 
the usefulness of the institution with which 
name has (by, we believe, the unanimous vo 
of his fellow citizens as represented in 
Council) been so honourably associated. © 
The new Reading-room forms a fitting joa 
tion between the Walker Art Gallery pe 
Free Library and Museum. The fou ner 
stone of the building was laid so far ‘ 
December 2nd, 1875, the ceremony being per 
formed by Mr. Picton. 
The building itself is a circular i 
The roof, which is surmounted in the nae ; 
@ corona surrounding & circular skylig paper 
by itself alone lights the building, forms oF 
ment of a circle, and presents the ap oot 
a vast cupola. The simplicity of the struct" 
eedl hall constitating 
is preserved interiorly, the vast ooken by & 
the space of the building being up TO: 

i * or for any other por 
single support for the root or ? the Liver 
tion of the structure. According to aa 
pool Post, the floor and roof are yond igo 
in a remarkable manner upon from the 
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A in the other from the top of the 
converge upwards to the centre, where 
dhe ends of the girders are secured. In the 
ent, supports branching from the arched 
girders sustain the floor. — The material used 
ernally in the construction of the Reading- 

m is somewhat similar to that employed in 
the buildings at each side and in St. George’s 
Hall, which fronts the three structures. Cefn 
gtone is the material for the most part used, 
Yorkshire stone being adopted for some portions. 
The purpose of harmony is still further served 
by the style of architecture adopted for the 
pailding, the particular characteristics of which 
gre shown most prominently in the front eleva- 
tion, The building is in the Corinthian order of 
Classic architecture, which corresponds with the 
siyle of the Walker Art Gallery, the Free 
Library, and St. George’s Hall. From the 
street @ double flight of steps conducts to a lofty 
colonnade, which, reaching the full height of the 
walls, runs round the front elevation, and affords 
external communication with the Walker Art 
Gallery on the one hand a Free ne 

the other. Besides this, there are interna 
pan are with each of those buildings. 
The principal entrance to the wae is os the 
jonnade. There is no excess of ornament upon 
be face of the building. At the top the wall 
ig simply relieved by @ cornice with floriated 
ig BLMply - 
scroll carved on the frieze. The roof is covered 
over with zinc. 

The great hall which forms the reading-room 
has an unbroken floor space of 100 ft. in diameter, 
with a héight of nearly 70ft. At a moderate 
elevation from the floor, which is of pitch pine, 
a gallery enclosed by an ornamental iron balus- 
trade surrounds the room, and is approached by 
four staircases. At the back of the gallery the 
walls are lined with bookcases, having movable 
shelves on Tonks’s patent principle. The book- 
cases are disposed nut only in the gallery, but 
also below it. Besides the cases against the walls, 
sixteen wing bookcases radiate from the walls, 
and are faced with triplet pilasters of the Doric 
order, carved inoak. Beneath the projections in 
the gallery are thirteen coils of hot-water pipes 
for heating the hall. These are covered over 
with ornamental ironwork, and surmounted with 
oak hag which enable them to be used as 
counters from which the books will be distri- 
buted. In harmony with the roof, the seats for 
the readers will radiate from the centre of the 
room. 

It is not yet decided whether the building 
shall be lighted with gas or by electricity. Much 
—_ - ky soe in- the ventilation of the 

, Into which fresh air will be admitted b 
twelve ventilators, which open out above the 
cornice which surrounds the timber-work at the 
back of the gallery. The special use to which 
the basement of the building will be put has not 
yet been determined upon. The original design 
Was to utilise the lower hall for an aquarium, for 
a formation of which the basement was, in 

» Specially built. The idea of an aquarium, 
the we’ seems to have been abandoned, and 
ag a0 suggestion is to adapt the basement 

mearangel noun hat he eek of 
e level of the 

street to the depth of the excavations. 
bail hapa Yates is the contractor for the 
fit g, and Mr. Henry Firth for the internal 
— The whole of the work has been carried 
an 9 a ia and under the superintend- 
the Walces . nee the architect of 








The Norfork Window in Ely Cha: 
. . pel.—A 
6W painted window, the gift of the Duke of 


orfolk, has been recently erected at the east. 


end of St, Etheldreda’s Church, Ely-plac 
: -place 
erg The five great lights of the ot 
8 3 n figures of St. Ktheldreda, 8t. Bridget, 
pe Sseph, the Blessed Virgin, and, in the 
Sg Our Lord. They are represented 
~ entered their life of Heavenly glory. 
on hese figures, and in intentional contrast, 
ve scenes from the humble life of Our 
oan Apne The tracery is filled with 
ativiben archangels, the latter with their 
ome - tke former playing various instru. 
onan yee The details are copied from 
from a amid the ruins of the charch, 
ord —— from Merton College Chapel, 
ne other places. The work was de. 
: Ale Mr. Lonsdale and Mr. F. 
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A VISIT TO A MINING DISTRICT 
IN CHINA. 


Mr. G. J. Morrison, M. Inst. C.E., has 
recently contributed an interesting paper to the 
proceedings of the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Society, entitled “A Visit to a Mining 
District in China.” The paper contains so many 
interesting details, especially as to the Chinese 
method of working. coal-mines, that we print 
the greater portion of it :— 

In China,—that great land of undeveloped 
wealth,—there are villages and whole districts 
where all the men one'sees are covered, I might 
almost say clothed, with coal dust, for they 
wear little else in summer, and where, as there 
are no railways, one meets long trains of coal- 
laden mules, asses, or camels, according to the 
nature of the country. 

About ten or twelve miles to the west of 
Pekin, runs a river called the Hun Ho. This is 
a shallow river, fordable in many places in dry 
weather, but after heavy rains it is subject to 
great floods, which make its passage difficult 
and dangerous even by a ferry-boat. There is, 
however, one bridge across it which is always 
available. 

Pekin is situated on an immense plain, but 
immediately to the west of the Hun Ho the 
country becomes hilly. Mount Conolly, as it is 
called by foreigners, which rises to a height of 
5,000 ft. or 6,000 ft. above the sea, is the highest 
peak in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
whole of these hills abound in coal, and the 
district is generally termed by foreigners the 
Chai Taeng district, from the name of a village 
about forty miles from Pekin, and near which 
some of the best coal-mines are situated. Being 
in the neighbourhood in August, 1877, I had an 
opportunity of forming one of a party to visit 
these hills. The party consisted of Mr. Nicolson, 
of the Diplomatic service; Mr. Brenan, of the 
Consular service (who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the colloquial language), and myself. 

Having started early one Monday morning, 
we crossed the Hun Ho by a ferry at a village 
called Ma Yu, and at once began to ascend the 
mountain-road leading to the mines. By ten 
o’clock we reached the entrance to the Ta Yao, 
or great mine, situated about eighteen miles 
west of Pekin, and 1,050 ft. above the sea. 

The mines here are not worked as most mines 
are in England, by shafts sunk vertically, but 
by “adits” or entrances from the side of the 
hill, as is sometimes done at home. The people 
look for some place where the seam of coal 
crops out at the surface. They then begin 
making a tunnel about 4 ft. wide, and 4 ft. 6 in. 
high, carefully lining the side and roof with 
timber, so as to prevent any of the earth falling 
in, and they work on in this way until they have 
arrived at good solid coal, with firm rock above 
and below, the portion near the surface being 
generally more or less loose and broken up. 
When they are fairly in the solid coal, they 
begin working out coal to the right and the left, 
as well as infront. If they were to work out 
a large area without taking any precautions, 
the roof would fall in; they therefore place 
temporary props of timber where they are 
working, and, in addition, they carry forward 
their main road by carefully continuing the 
timber work of the tunnel, and also on each 
side, outside the timber, building a wall of the 
rubbish which is excavated with the coal, so 
that, even if the roof of any portion of the 
working falls, they are sure of having a road 
through which they can reach the solid coal 
further in. The coal, when originally deposited, 
was no doubt level, but since that date there 
have been great upheavals of the strata, and 
much of the coal now lies at a very steep angle, 
sometimes as much as sixty degrees to the 
horizontal. The road or tunnel, therefore, 
following as it does the seam of coal, is some- 
times flat and sometimes steep, and as various 
local causes make it convenient, during the 
progress of the work, to carry the road to one 
side or the other, it happens that the main road 
in an old mine is as crooked as a corkscrew. 
There is yet one other peculiarity. Although 
the tunnel is begun so large that a man can 
enter by stooping, it often happens-that, when 
the seam is thin and the roof and floor com- 


-posed of hard rock, the miners grudge the 


expense of cutting it, and the road, therefore, 
gets lower and lower until the final limit is 
reached of a road so low that a man can only just 
crawl through it. Now, having come to see the 


mines, I was determined to enter into one and 





see the workings for myself. We, therefore, 
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addressed ourselves to some miners whom we 
found at the mouth of the Ta Yao. At first 
they thought it was all a joke, and it was a 
considerable time before they could be persuaded 
that I was in earnest. Then they said it was 
impossible; that one foreigner had tried some 
years previously and had failed; that I would 
ruin my clothes, and made various other objece 
tions, but finally we prevailed. And so, divest- 
ing myself of most of my clothing, I took a 
lamp and prepared to follow my guide to the 
depths of the mine. The lamp was a curiosity 
in its way. In principle, it was the same as the 
ordinary open lamp used in the Scottish mines; 
but in general appearance it resembled a teapot 
without a handle. It was carried by a string 
passed round the head ; and, being globular, it 
rolled about a great deal, and as it must have 
weighed over 1} Ib., it was a serious addition to 
the troubles of the journey. 

On entering, I found that all along the floors 
there was laid a ladder about 2 ft. wide, having 
good large rungs 8 in. or 9 in. apart. The 
ladder was roughly made, but was tolerably 
level on the upper surface. My guide, who at 
first took a fatherly interest in me, at once 
signed to me to walk on the rungs of the ladder, 
and not to let my foot slip between, as, in the 
event of there being a hole, I might break my 
leg. Very soon the road got so steep that I had 
to sit on the ladder and let myself down gently, 
catching the rungs with my heels; then it 
became so steep that I had to turn my face to 
the ladder and descend in the ordinary way. 
For about 600 yards the road was of this varied 
description, but rather steep on the whole. I 
estimated the total fall in this distance to be 
about 500 ft. This part of the journey was 
tolerably easy. The roof was seldom less than 
3 ft. or 3 ft. 6 in. high, so that the only difficulty 
consisted in passing the coal drawers, to whom 
I shall refer presently. After the first 600 
yards, however, the affair changed. The road 
twisted a good deal, sometimes was up-hill, 
sometimes down, and sometimes level, and the 
roof was very low. The total length of this 
portion was 1,000 or 1,200 yards; and the total 
fall must have been between 100 ft. and 200 ft. 
Along. almost the whole of this it was necessary 
to go on hands and knees or hands and feet ; but 
this was not the worst. In several places the 
roof was so low that I could not go on hands or 
knees. I am, unfortunately, a trifle larger than 
an ordinary Chinese miner, and not being 
acquainted with the place, I probably required 
one or two inches more space than I should 
otherwise have done, for it must be remembered 
that the roof is not smooth, and if one thinks 
he can crawl under a projecting stone, and is 
mistaken, he will be painfully reminded of his 
error by the loss of a large piece of skin from 
his back, if he is not more seriously hurt. 
There was but one way for it, and that was to 
lie on my face, stretch out my arms, and, rest- 
ing my weight on my hands and elbows, drag 
myself forward. There were two or three 
places where I had to do this for a length of 
twenty yards at a time, and I was very glad 
when I arrived at the working face, a distance 
of about a mile from the entrance, and aitill 
more glad when I again reached the fresh air, 
after having spent about three hours below 
ground. The coal which is here being worked, 
is a description of anthracite, but not so hard 
and clean as some found on the other side of the 
hill. The seam in this mine is only 1 ft. 9 in. 
to 2 ft. thick. 

It is extremely difficult to give a fair descrip- 
tion of the method of working. Being ignorant 
of the language, I could ask no questions, and 
as all old workings are full of rubbish, it is im- 
possible to tell with certainty what was done 
last, or what is about to be done next. The 
main road running from the surface was crossed 
at certain intervals by roads running at right 
angles. The miner ascends from the road to the 
working face, and cuts away some coal, which 
he rolls down hill to the road, whence it is taken 
away by the drawers. While this is going on 
he is obliged to put temporary props to support 
the roof, and after a certain time these become 
go numerous as to interfere materially with the 
coal reaching the road, and for this reason the 
cross roads are placed at the distance which is 
found by experience to be most convenient. 
While the miner is working between the cross 
roads, the main road is carried lower, and a new 
road is opened, and another miner is set to work 
there. It must not, of course, be understood 
that all this goes on with regularity. There are 
faults and other difficulties toencounter. Some- 
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times the coal is too thin to pay, and in an old 
mine the workings are most irregular; but, 
judging from what I saw, this is the arrange- 
ment aimed at. At the working faces only the 
coal is cut away, neither floor nor roof being 
touched ; the space in which the miner works is 
therefore only 1 ft. 9 in. high. It is hard to 
wriggle about in such a place, and the difficulty 
of working is very great. It is therefore not 
surprising that the output of the mine does not 
much exceed two piculsfor each miner perday. A 
picul ought to contain 100 catties of 14 Ib. each; 
but the wretched practice exists in China of 
having piculs of 120, 140, or even 200 catties, 
just as at home we have stones of different 
weights. I imagine the output in this case was 
about 3 cwt. per miner. 

The tools used by the miner are chisels about 
12 in. long, and 4-in. thick, and a small hammer. 
With these he cuts holes in the coal, and after- 
wards breaks off lumps of considerable size by 
means of wedges. The pick is very little used 
in these mines, although it is used in the bitu- 
minous coal-mines a few miles distant. The 
coal is drawn to the surface in baskets fixed to 
sledges. Each basket contains about 100 Ib. 
A man or a boy draws the basket by a leather 
strap, which passes along his back over one 
shoulder, and back again between his legs to the 
basket. He progresses on hands and feet, and 
draws the load after him, the sledge passing 
smoothly enough over the ladder, whether the 
ground is levelled or inclined. When the ladder 
is steep the process looks dangerous, as, if the 
man were to slip, or anything to give way, the 
man behind would almost certainly be killed. 
The maximum work of a man is four journeys 
per day. In returning to the surface where the 
road is steep, the drawer sits on his basket and 
slides down the ladder, using his heels to guide 
himself, and to regulate the speed. 

The mines here are never troubled with water. 
When any appears, as it does occasionally, the 
miners stop work for a few days, and it runs 
away through the fissures in the strata. The 
ventilation is effected through openings to the 
surface at various places, which I understood 
were either old entrances, or places where the 
workings had come to the surface. It was 
stated distinctly that in this mine no special 
air-courses were cut. On the day of my visit 
the temperature of the mine was much lower 
than that of the external air, and natural venti- 
lation would be sufficient to keep the mine fresh; 
but they told us they sometimes used fans below 
ground,—“ something like winnowing-machines,” 
about 4 ft. or 5 ft. diameter. 

They said that with thirty miners and thirty 
drawers the output cf the mine was about 
sixty piculs, which I take to be about four tons 
anda half. The wages of the men are three tias 

about 1s. 1d.) per day, and of boys two tias 

about 9d.). This coal sells at the mine at three 
tias and a half a picul. This would appear to 
be a losing game, but the profit is made on the 
difference between the miners’ picul and the 
selling picul. The mines are worked for the 
benefit of the owners of the land, and we were 
told that they paid nothing to Government, 
except a yearly present of small amount to the 
local magistrate. 

After hearing this, I fancy most people will 
be surprised to find that the Chinese know so 
much and effect so little. The system of working 
is not unscientific, and only differs in detai! from 
our long wall system at home. Although we 
place our fans for the ventilation of collieries at 
the surface, still, in the construction of headings, 
&c., they are often placed below. The Chinese 
would probably be unable to cope with large 
quantities of water; but it must not be forgotten 
that within a century our own Cornish miners 
failed in this, and only succeeded through the 
assistance of outsiders, of whom Watt was the 
chief. But with all this knowledge, here is a 
mine which has been worked for 100 years, and 
where the workings extend to the distance of a 
mile, with a daily output of four or five tons. 

The great want below as above ground is that 
of roads. I am tolerably safe in saying that 
there is no drawing-road in any coal-mine in 
Great Britain like the one I have described. 
There are, doubtless, air-courses as small, but 
then men only pass through them occasionally. 
The worst roads are to be found in the Cornish 
mines, where, unfortunately, it is a common 
thing for the miners to take more than an hour 
to get from the surface to their working places, 
and the owners comfort themselves by thinking 
that in old workings nothing better can be ex- 
pected, and by trying to believe that it is the 


miners’ time and strength that are sacrificed, 
and not theirs. 

Dreadful, however, as is the life of-these poor 
Chinese miners, it must not be supposed that 
they appear to be discontented. Their wages 
are more than sufficient to provide them with 
plenty of good food and with houses to live in, 
and as they wear no clothes below ground, and 
very little in summer above ground, their tailors’ 
bills cannot be serious matters. They are always 
civil and ready to chat and joke with any one, 
and here, as over the greater part of China, a 
foreigner has nothing to fear from the common 
people, unless either intentionally or acci- 
dentically he offends them. 

I believe I am correct in stating that women 
are never employed in Chinese mines. In this 
respect the Chinese are far in advance of the 
Japanese, and, for that matter, of the Sicilians 
and some other western nations, in whose: mines 
much of the drawing is done by girls. I have 
seen dozens of naked Japanese men working in 
the same mine with women, whose clothing was 
just visible to the naked eye. 

Immediately to the west of the mine just 
described there is a low range of hills, and after 
passing these the scenery is very fine. The 
numerous coal-mines occasionally mar the 
landscape; but someof the cliffs are magnificent. 
The roads are execrable, taking one up and down 
hills at almost impossible gradients. Mules and 
asses are the only beasts of burden that can use 
them, and wheeled traffic is impossible. Twenty 
miles a day, as the crow flies, is hard work. 

The following day we reached Chai Tang, 
about forty miles west of Pekin, and we visited 
some of the bituminous coal-mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. The seams which we saw are 6 ft. or 
7 ft. thick, and there are some much thicker. 
The mines appear to be worked on the pillar and 
stall system ; that is to say, large pillars of coal 
are left to support the roof, and these are worked 
out when any portion of the mine is about to be 
abandoned. Here they construct artificial air- 
courses, and also employ “ brattices,”’ or parti- 
tions of timber or similar material, to divide the 
passages in two,so that the air may travel in 
along one division, and out along the other. 
When asked about fire-damp, they replied that 
they were troubled with it occasionally, and in 
some neighbouring mines there had been ex- 
plosions killing people; but they added, “these 
only occur when the air does not circulate.” 

It will thus be seen that they have not a 
great deal to learn in the theory of mining. 
The want of roads is not so much felt in these 
mines as in the thin anthracite seams. These 
seams are high,and the mines have not been 
worked so long. One drawer can bring out 
about a ton a day, and one miner can get as 
much. The tools used are picks with one head, 
that is to say, in the form of an “J, and not of 
aT. We were told that the price at the pit 
mouth was 6s. a ton, but I believe it is often 
sold as low as 4s. The cost of carriage to 
Pekin is, however, 30s., so the coal is dear 
enough there. 

About thirty-five miles west of Pekin we 
came upon a Roman Catholic village of 800 or 
1,000 inhabitants, called Sang Yu. Not far 
from this village we came upon a mill for 
grinding wood and other materials to make 
joss-sticks. These sticks are about twice the 
length of an ordinary pencil, and rather thinner, 
and of a light brown .colour. They are placed 
in front of the images in the temples, and when 
lighted, smoulder slowly, giving off a slight and 
not unpleasant odour. The mill was driven by 
a horizontal water-wheel,—a description of 
turbine. The wheel was 8 ft. or 10 ft. in 
diameter, and the spokes were flat and very 
wide. The water issued from a spout, and im- 
pinging on the spokes, drove the wheel round. 
The whole available fall of the water was not 
utilised, but as the axle of the wheel formed 
the vertical axle of the mill, there was abso- 
lutely no gearing whatever, and nothing that 
required skilled labour to erect, or was likely to 
get out of repair; and as there was abundance 
of water power to be had, the arrangement was 
very creditable to the designer. 

The next day we visited the Imperial tile 
manufactory at Lien li ku, about fifteen miles 
west of Pekin. Here all the yellow tiles 
and bricks required for Imperial buildings are 
made, as also large numbers of green, blue, and 
other coloured tiles, for various ornamental pur- 
poses. The material used is a hard blue shale, 
nearly as hard as slate. This is allowed to lie 
in heaps for sometime. It isthen ground to powder 





by granite rollers, on a stone floor 30 or 40 ft. 


in diameter. The powder is then storeq ap 
and taken to the works as required, mee 
nary work the powder is mixed with J ord}. 
proportion of water, and moulded into 
bricks, which are laid out to dry for 
hours, after which they are dealt with a 
modellers. When bricks are to have Peart: the 
on them, say, for coping # wall, the plan g 
the operation is as follows. Two pieces of ¥ r 
each cut to the shape of the moulding ,.’ 
placed upright on a slab. The clay wae 
placed between them, and two men rap the 
mouldings roughly along with chisels, 
then apply straight-edges to test the y 
of their work, and finally rub the edges with 
moulds somewhat in the same WAY as plasterers 
make mouldings at home. The brick jg then 
passed to a third man, who cuts any n 
holes in it, and to a fourth, who trims it of and 
repairs any defect. The more ornamenta] tiles 
and bricks, representing fabulous animals de 
are first roughly moulded, and afterwards 
finished off with tools exactly similar to those 
used for modelling in clay in Europe. Some of 
this work has some pretension to artistic merit, 
All the bricks and tiles are baked in ovens 
and then, after having the glaze put on, are 
baked a second time. All the work done aj 
this manufactory appears to be first-rate, an 
the number of people employed, when they are 
busy, is about 500. 

Much of the work we saw, particularly the 
moulding of coping bricks, could no donbt be 
executed easily by machinery ; but seeing that 
labour is so cheap, I doubt if any advantage 
could be gained by its introduction. As an 
example of the paradoxes to be seen in China, 
it is worthy of remark that these bricks, which 
deserve to rank with the highest class of artifi. 
cial building materials in the world, can only 
reach the capital, distance fifteen miles, by 
being carried on camels or mules. 

The Chinese manners and customs, and modes 
of thought, differ so entirely from our own, 
that it is extremely difficult to express any 
general opinion regarding them. The most 
contrary views are stated by people who agree 
perfectly on other subjects, and even the same 
person is sure to bestow encomiums upon them 
at one time, and to speak of them as little 
better than savages at another, in a way that is 
most perplexing. For instance, the money of 
the bulk of the inhabitants consists of copper 
coins, varying in value in different districts, but 
generally worth about y', of a penny each, There 
coins, however, diffe: s » much in sizeand qusli y 
that it takes more time to select and count 1,000 
of them than to perform the same operation for 
1,000 sovereigns. Is it wonderful, then, that 
one set of people are fond to talk of the admir- 
able system of the Chinese, which enables the 
poorest person to get the advantage of a turn 
of the market in buying a single egg, while 
others can only look upon it as a system for 
wasting the time of hundreds of thousands of 
shroffs (or money-counters), who might be better 
employed, and for extorting from the poorer 
classes payments under the name of exchange 
to an amount which is ewe piers 
Again, every particle of night-soil is collect 
oan omuleoulan manure on the fields. While 
one man can talk of nothing but the almost 7 
bearable nuisance caused by the collection an 
distribution of this unsavoury stuff, another * 
speak only of the science and industry oe 
by the people in utilising the valuable er 
which civilised nations allow to run to was 
These differences may, to some extent, be ex 
plained by saying that one set of pepe 
inclined to look at the ends aimed at, wile 
another set look more at the means employed; 
but I fear it will be long before the views 
writers on China cease = present contradictions 
which appear inexplicable. 

Oa obo poltt most people are agreed, a 
is, that of all the defects of China, want 0 
of internal communication is one of the oe 
They have a few bridges, some useful sed ‘4 
bridge at Foochou, over the river Min, wa eee 
a work of considerable magnitude), — 
ornamental (like the marble pense. he - 
Palace in Pekin, which is unquestiona y io sy 
elegant structure) ; but while a few oe prise 
talk of such works as evidences of enterp! 

° os le can only eonsie 
and public spirit, most peop'e = sation 
them to be monuments of disgrace to - 
which knows what such things rage 
will not take the trouble to repair the 
ild new ones! 
"Of roads, I may say, althoagh I have beet 
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-existent. It is the fashion among 
os ~ pace when they cannot find 
in ish words to express their meaning, and 
sometimes, I suspect, when they are not very 
Jar as to the meaning they wish to express, to 
eoploy words from some other language. Any 
one describing the tracks through China, may 
be excused if he makes use of the Chinese name 
“Joo,” for it is a fact, and one for which I am 


thankful, that it has no equivalent in English. 








SOCIETY OF LADY ARTISTS. 


Tue exhibition in Great Marlborough-street 
includes on the present occasion 835 paintings 
and drawings, and would be better as an exhi- 
bition if half of them were taken away, 80 large 
@ proportion of them are small and indifferent 
productions. Nevertheless, it is good that the 
opportunity should be afforded for the sale of 
works by those who are struggling not to be 
useless and are striving to obtain skill and 
power. Amongst the oil paintings, No. 252, 
“At the Well,” by Ellen Montalba, stands out 
as a work of great merit, characteristic and 
tasteful. No. 265, “The Private View,” is an 
excellent specimen of Miss Louise Swift’s skill 
in the portrayal of dogs. Two other paintings 
by the same clever lady (293 and 718) also 
deserve notice. ‘A Windy Day,” by Hilda 
Montalba (422), is only slightly short of being 
an excellent work. Mrs. Louise Jopling’s large 
painting, “ The Five Sisters of York ” (278), has 
been seen before. Continuing amongst the oil 
paintings, a picture by Mrs. Croudace, “ Pilgrims 
from Toola to Kieff, Russia” (345) is valuable 
as an actual representation of the people them- 
selves from sketches on the spot. 

Amongst the water-colour pictures will be 
found some capital works by Margaret Rayner 
(65, “Harbledon Church”); Louise Rayner 
(“The Grass Market, Edinburgh,” 813); Mrs. 
Marrable, Mrs. Naftel, Mrs. Champion (“ Mar- 
guerite,” 98); Annie Wilson, F. Assembaum 
(“Risiog Thanderstorm,” 272), Mrs. Val. Brom- 
ley, and others. 

One of the features of the exhibition is a 
“Case of Miniature Portraits on Ivory,” by 
Hama Cooper (685). Mrs. Cooper has- been 
fortunate in some of her subjects, and has ren- 
dered them beautifully. No. 629, “More Free 
than Welcome,” by the same lady, is a clever 
production. 








NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL. 


_Lorp Grorce Hamitton, M.P., on Monday 
distributed the medals and other prizes won by 
students of the South Kensington Schools in 
the local and national competition of 1878. 
Mr. Poynter, R.A., Director of the Art School, 
said that the prize-winners were students of the 
two schools at South Kensington,—one for male 
and one for female students,—the schools being 

2 competition with each other, and with all 

those of the United Kingdom. Explaining that 

the competition among the students in training 
aud national scholars was, on account of the 
superna advantages they enjoyed, separate 

-_ that of the general students, he enumerated 

the higher distinctions,—one silver medal, two 

bronze medals, and thirteen Queen’s prizes of 
: ks,—won in the national competition, besides 
sixty-six prizes of books won in the local prize 

Albay all, eighty-two prizes. The students 

“training and national scholars competing for 

Pp distinctions obtained three gold medals, 

aa silver medals, twenty-one bronze medals, 

a rom Queen’s prizes of books. In the 

the : ition for prizes open to all students in 
aa Art Training School, the awards 

Pt ten silver medals, and twenty-one 
be 8 ne of books,—a grand total of 171. 
eu he number of individual students 

9 he the schools during the year had been 
pre: Rad whom 384 were male, and 465 female 
ween In the third grade or highest exa. 

ree twenty-nine of the students had 
old on the teachers’ certificate. The fees 

peg pnw’ to 3,8321., of which sum 316l. 
fone, *, ©vening students, and the balance 
gained re Sy students. Mr. G. Morton had 
= © gold medal for alifestudy. A great 
=e in the life-school had, he believed, 
the time _ the rule now enforced of limiting 
antique a — for drawing a subject from the 

Saas iy power thus gained of grasping 

rantag P . eatures of the object was of great 
where the rthand Sona = = life-room, 
h necessarily limited. But 
® regretted to say that the ilidaes of these 


schools had not gained the gold medal for 
studies of the antique, and that they had been 
beaten by the Edinburgh School, and also by 
the Bloomsbury School of Art,—a school com. 
posed entirely of ladies. The general standard 
in the South Kensington Schools was, however, 
now considerably above that of three or four 
years ago. In the modelling class they had 
carried off all the prizes worth anything. He 
rejoiced at this because he thought he saw a 
prospect of a general improvement in this im- 
portant branch of art throughout the kingdom. 
It lay at the base of industrial arts even more 
than drawirg, yet for some years past it had 
been in the very lowest condition, not only in 
these schools, but through the country. Much 
of the improvement here was owing to the 
excellent teaching of M. Dalou. 








FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tum theatre at the London University was 
filled on Tuesday last with the students and 
their friends, to receive the Princess Mary’ 
Adelaide, who had undertaken to present the 
prizes to the successful candidates. A report, 
read by Mr. Francis Bennoch, hon. secretary, 
showed that a great deal of work of a very high 
standard had been turned out by the pupils of 
this school. In April last, 2,026 drawings and 
seventeen models, the work of 143 students, 
were forwarded to South Kensington. Of the 
national awards, eight prizes were gained by 
Bloomsbury students, and in local awards the 
Queen’s scholarship and gold medal. In the 
local Science and Art Department examination, 
thirty-eight students obtained fifty-one awards. 
Hight of the students had, within thirteen 
months, been admitted as students to the Royal 
Academy schools. 

The Princess Mary handed the prizes to the 
large number of successful students, among 
whom Miss EH. M. Spiller took the Gilchrist 
Scholarship of 501. and other prizes; Miss 
M. K. Benson, the National Gold Medal for a 
study from the antique; Miss A. E. Hopkinson, 
the Queen’s Gold Medal and other prizes; and 
Miss E. M. Lovell, the Queen’s Scholarship and 
other prizes. Miss Alice Hanslip, Miss Rose 
Lovering, and Miss Maud Ashley West, also 
received important prizes. 

This ceremony over, the Princess Mary read 
an address to the students, in which her Royal 
Highness said,—It is with great satisfaction 
that I observe the National Gold Medal, open to 
all schools, the highest award you can gain, has 
this year been taken by one of you, now ad- 
mitted a student of the Royal Academy. There 
is no branch of art that does not kindle in me a 
deep interest ; but there is none I love more 
than that for which England is so pre-eminently 
famous,—her water-colours. It is, therefore, 
with pleasure I notice that several prizes have 
been gained in this branch. Sculpture is a 
branch of art that requires serious study of the 
classic past, and therefore, while encouraging 
the students in this branch to persevere 
zealously, I would ask the patrons and sup- 
porters of this school to assist them, as far as 
in their power lies, to travel, and thus enable 
them to acquaint themselves with the great art- 
treasures of Greece and Italy. Would that I 
could see here in London, for your ad- 
vancement and encouragement, a gallery for 
the study of sculpture, such as is now to be 
found in many of the chief towns in Germany, 
and quite recently in Paris. I cannot end with- 
out offering my congratulations to Miss Gann 
and her staff on the success that has crowned 
their Jabours.” 

The Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley, Mr. George 
Smith, F.S.A., Mr. Bowdler, Mr. C. Forster Hay- 
ward, F.S.A., Mr. Phené Spiers, Mr. H. S. Bick- 
nell, and other old friends of the school, were 
present. 








The Morley Club, Nottingham. — Mr. 
Samuel Moriey, M.P., on the 7th inst. opened 
the Morley Club premises in Nottingham, the 
building being at the corner of Shakspeare- 
street and Melbourne-street. The building has 
been erected by a number of shareholders, 
calling themselves the Morley House Company. 
{t consists of four stories, the lowest of which 
is toform a café. One wing is occupied by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and the other 
provides accommodation for the Morley Club. 
In the top story are several bed-rooms intended 
to afford a lodging for strangers. The architect 





of the building is Mr. R. C. Sutton, the builders 
being Messrs. Thomas Fish & Syn. 


VALUE OF GROUND RENTS IN THE 
CITY. 


On Tuesday Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, & 
Co. submitted for sale, at the Mart, several 
valuable freehold ground-rents of property 
situated in Fann-street, Golden-lane, and White- 
cross-street, Barbican. The aggregate annual 
value of the several ground-rents offered was 
1,7021., and consisted of eleven lots, large ware- 
houses and other new buildings having recently 
been erected upon that part of the property 
situated in Fann-street and Golden-lane, in con- 
nexion with the Golden-lane improvements. The 
first lot offered was a freehold ground-rent of 
1541. per annum in Fann-street, containing 
2,500 superficial feet, which was sold for 3,8001. 
The second lot, also in Fann-street, containing 
900 superficial feet, and the ground-rent 781. 
per annum, was sold for 1,9001. For lot 3, 
at the north corner of Golden-lane and Fann- 
street, containing 2,400 superficial feet, with a 
ground-rent of 1551., 3,8001. were offered, but the 
lot was withdrawn. The next four lots were 
all in Fann.street. Lot 4, the ground-rent of 
which was 861. per annum, realised 2,1801. ; lot 5, 
ground-rent 88l., sold for 2,1701.; lot 6, 
ground-rent 901., fetched 2,2801.; and lot 7, 
ground-rent 76l., sold for 2,0002. The next lot 
was at the south corner of Golden-lane and 
Fann-street. A large public-house, called the 
Golden Anchor, has recently been erected on 
the site, the ground-rent being 1501. per annum. 
8,8001. were offered for this lot, at which sum it 
was withdrawn. The next three lots were 
ground-rents of property in Whitecross-street. 
The first of these lots contains anarea of 3,560ft., 
the ground-rent being 4351. per annum. It 
realised 10,9001. The next two lots, the ground. 
rent of one being 208/. per annum, and the 
other 1801. per annum, were withdrawn, 5,200/. 
and 4,400l. respectively only having been 
offered for them. The total proceeds of the lots 
sold amounted to upwards of 25,0001. 








OPENING OF ARTESIAN WATERWORKS 
‘AT LEAMINGTON. 

A new source of water supply for Leaming- 
ton has been inaugurated with considerable 
ceremony. The new artesian waterworks, which 
have cost about 20,0001., were formally opened. 
There are two large shafts, with bore-holes at 
the bottom of each, and altogether a supply of 
about a million gallons of water per day has 
been secured, and is now being furnished to the 
town. Dr. Bostock Hill, analyst, pronounces 
the water to be of excellent quality. It is 
stated that the old supply, which was from the 
Leam, was impure, and frequently caused much 
dissatisfaction. The opening of the works was 
made the occasion for a public procession to the 
wells, where the Mayor received the keys from 
the contractors, and formally declared the 


works opened. 








REFACING ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, 
KENNINGTON PARK-ROAD. 

From the designs of Mr. Ewan Christian the 
Kennington Park-road frontage of St. James’s 
Church has just been refaced. The old and 
dilapidated front has been replaced by a bold 
and handsome elevation, the general face of 
which is in red brick, with terra-cotta and Mans- 
field stone dressings and ornamentation. In 
the centre there is a wide deeply recessed arched 
entrance, immediately above which a band or 
string course, in terra-cotta panelling, sur- 
mounted by Mansfield stone, is carried across 
the frontage. The Mansfield stone serves for 
the sills of three lofty Gothic windows, the 
central window being higher than the other two, 
and on either side are recesses. Above the 
windows the elevation is still further carried up 
as a gable having a coping in terra-cotta, and 
a balustrade about 3 ft. in height. In the centre 
of the elevation, at the apex, there is a niche, 
containing a full-length sculptured figure of St. 
James, instone. At the north and south angles 
the frontage presents small towers. Mr. W. 
Downs, of Hampton-street, Walworth, is the 


cont: actor. 








New Thames Tunnel.—The construction of 
the Thames subway between North and South 
Woolwich, which has been in abeyance for some 
time, is at length commenced. The contract 
has been entrusted to Mr. Walker, and it is ex- 





pected that the tunnel will be completed and 
open for foot traffic before the end of the year. 
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SANITARY MATTERS AT WEYMOUTH. 


A MEETING of the Corporation of Weymouth has 
been held, under the presidency of the Mayor, to 
consider a report on the sanitary condition of 
the borough from Professor W. H. Corfield, who 
had been appointed to make an investigation 
into the sanitary condition of the town. The 
report was an exhaustive one, and strongly 
expressed the opinion that the sewage of the 
town should be diverted from the breakwater 
and harbour, and taken direct into the sea. 
Dr. Fezaid, the medical officer of health, and 
several other medical men, sent in a joint report 
endorsing the views of Professor Corfield, and 
letters were read from others to the same effect. 
The result was that the following resolation was 
passed :— 

‘Resolved, that Dr. Corfield having amongst other 
things been asked, by order of this Authority, ‘what 
suggestions can be made by ye! of remedying the offensive 
smells complained of,’ this Authority do adopt the words 
of the reply thereto, viz., to ‘divert the sewage entirely 
from the breakwater and harbour’; and that this 
Authority do instruct the Town Clerk to call a committee 
meeting of the whole Urban Sanitary Authority of this 
borough on one day of the ensuing week, and from week 
to week if ry, to ider and settle means for 
arriving at .a scheme to carry thesame reply or suggestion 
into effect.” 

It is some years since we pointed out the 
necessity of this divergence, but whether the 
sewage should be thrown into the sea is another 
question. 














A SEWAGE DIFFICULTY IN WALES. 


Wuat may be regarded as a serious difficulty 
in reference to the sewerage of two of the towns 
in North Wales has taken place in consequence 
of a dispute between the Board of Trade and 
the local authorities of the two towns in question 
respecting the right of the foreshore in the 
neighbourhood of the Menai Straits. The Cor- 
poration of Conway have decided upon carrying 
out a system of sewerage works, and in order to 
enable them to do so they have applied to the 
Local Government Board for their sanction to a 
loan, which the Board have refused, on the 
ground that the Corporation refuse to acknow- 
ledge the right of the Board of Trade to the 
foreshore, alleging that such right is vested in 
the local municipal body. A similar difficulty 
has unexpectedly arisen at Beaumaris, on the 
opposite sideof the Straits, where the Corporation, 
as at Conway, claim the foreshore under an 
old charter, whilst the Board of Trade, on the 
other hand, assert their right to it. The 
sanction to a loan for sewerage purposes at 
Beaumaris has thus been refused by the Local 
Government Board under the same circum. 
stances as those which have occurred at Conway, 
the result being that the sewerage of the two 
towns, which, it is said, is urgently required in 
both cases, cannot for the present be effected. 








DRAINAGE DETAILS. 


Tur Bournemouth Commissioners, having re- 
cently adopted the model bye-laws issued by 
the Local Government Board, with a few addi- 
tional clauses, passed the following resolution, 
viz. :— 

“That, taking into consideration the large 
number of plans and sections for new buildings 
(on an average about twenty sets per month), 
and to save the time of architects and builders, 
and their own, the surveyor be instructed to 
prepare an index of the bye-laws, und a sheet | 
showing the details of house-drainage, &c., and 
that the same be lithographed for the use of 
ratepayers.” 

Mr. G. R. Andrews, surveyor to the Bourne- 
mouth Commissioners, has carried these orders 
out in a very efficient manner. The circulation 
of similar sheets of details in all the districts 
could not fail to have a good effect. We are, of 
course, aware that it has been already done in 
some of them. 








Civil Service Estimates: Public Works 
and Science and Art.—The estimates for the 
Civil Services and Revenue departments for the 
year 1879-80, just issued, show that the estimate 
for Class I., public works and buildings for 
1879.80, is set down at 1,333,6201. against 
1,426,8981. for 1878-79, showing a decrease of 
93,2781. In Class IV., education, science, and 
art, the estimate is set down at 4,152,6411L., 
against 3,852,3901. in 1878-79, or an increase of 
300,2511, 





ALLEGED DANGEROUS CORNICE. 


Ar the Marlborough-street Police-court, the 
owners of Nos. 4 and 6, Oxendon-street (the 
Civil Service Co-operative Society), hava been 
summoned before Mr. Newton under the Dange- 
rous Structures Act, Mr. W. Napier, on behalf 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, requiring 
an alleged defective, insecure, and dangerous 
overhanging top cornice to be taken down, or to 
be tied down with iron chain band, or secured 
by some other means. 

Mr. Walker, the district surveyor, said he had 
examined the structure in Oxendon-street, and 
found that it was dangerous, and ought to be 
removed or properly secured, the mortar having 
no cohesion. It was a matter of about 201. to 
the company, but of peril to the public. 

Mr. Frost, surveyor to the Duke of Bedford, 
gave it »s his opinion that the cornice was 
insecure. 

Mr. Isaacs, surveyor, was called for the 
defence, and he gave general and technical 
reasons to show that the structure was not 
dangerous. 

The case having been adjourned for a week, 
the owners agreed to do all that was required. 
Mr. Newton said that being so, all he had to 
do was to decide that the structure was dan- 
gerous and to make an order for proper means 
to be taken to make it secure within fourteen 
days. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


BRETT V. LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Mr. UnpeEr-SHERIFF BURCHELL and a special 
jury were occupied on the 14th inst. to a late 
hour in assessing the value of 2 acres 3 perches 
of land at Willesden, about a mile beyond the 


junction. 


The case was one of some interest to builders 
and landowners near London. 

The piece of land in question was a portion of 
the estate of Mr. Brett, a minor, and the claim 
was nominally by Messrs. Le Marchant and 
others, his trustees, against the London and 
North-Western Railway Company. 

Mr. Webster, Q.C., and Mr. Moorsom appeared 
for the claimants, and Mr. Littler, Q.C., and 
Mr. E. S. Roscoe for the railway company. 

The two acres lay close to the River Brent, 
and immediately adjoining the railway embank- 
ment, and were, in fact, required for additional 
coal-sidings. The formal claim was 2,3501., but 
the amount actually claimed at the hearing by 
the counsel for the claimant was 1,900/. On the 
other hand, the company had paid into court 
7501., the amount at which the land had been 
assessed by the Board of Trade surveyor, for the 
purpose of its being taken by the company before 
the case was heard, but the company’s counsel 
said that the real valae was 5001. 

The very large discrepancy between the 
figures of the two parties was kept up by the 
evidence of a number of eminent surveyors, who 
were called by the claimants and the company. 
But it appeared that the claimant’s surveyors 
considered that the land would be covered with 
80l.-rental houses in ten years, and assessed its 
value accordingly. The witnesses for the com- 
pany said that the time when this land would 
come in for building purposes of any extent was 
yet quite in the distant future, and was too 
remote for reasonable calculation, and, more- 
over, that this actual bit of land was so damp, 
and liable to flooding, that it would never be fit 
for anything but accommodation-ground. 

The jury viewed the spot, and finally assessed 
the amount to be paid at 7701. 





TRUSTEES OF HATTON’S CHARITY V. THE METRO- 
POLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


THIs case was tried at the Middlesex Sheriffs’ 
Court, Red Lion-square, on the 11th inst., before 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jury. 

The claim amounted to 3,2001., for the free- 
hold of two old houses in Gray’s Inn-road, near 
Liquorpond-street, required for the Gray’s Inn 
improvements, and an offer by the Board of 
2,4001. had been refused. It was now alleged 
that the amount was 40 per cent. beyond the 
value of the property. 

It appeared that Lady Elizabeth Hatton, the wife of 
Lord Chancellor Hatton, left by her will, dated 1645, 5002. 
for the poor of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and of that sum 
2501. had been invested for the Middlesex poor. Two 
houses in Gray’s Inn-lane, and the 25%. had produced a 
clear income of 1002. a year. It was stated that at the 
present price of Consols it would take 3,240/, to realise a 
similar amount, 





a 
The difference-in the opinion of the “ expen” 
on the present occasion was, as usual, very conside 
One side put the value at 2,900/., and the othe rable, 
1,5807,_Ten per cent for compulsory sale wag ok os 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell, in placing the case 4 
the jury, told them that. as the offer had not been before 
they were to put out of consideration all sentiment ted, 
the purpose for which the money was to be ap Nelees 
amid the conflict of opinion of the surveyors Po ond 
to arrive the best way they could at the value of the wn? 
perty, irrespective of the offer or of the charity to wie 
the sum they awarded would be devoted. hag 
The jury, after a consultation of half an hour A88es¢0g 
the compensation at 2,7751. The award being abo 
offer, will carry costs. Ne the 





CARTER UV. METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
COMPANY, ‘ 


This case was heard in the same conri 
12th inst. he 


The claim was for 4 little more than tw 

thirteen acres at Fulham, required by the ie — 
ae would cut through the land leased at 9/ . 
to the claimant as a market garden, and the ‘Prine 
question was the amount of “‘ consequential a 
be given. The garden yielded a net profit of from 251 to 
301. a year per acre, and by the severance the whole land 
would be depreciated. The point was to what extent 
— the ons of - ey injure the prope 

e jury, after an absence of an hour, assesg . 
pensation at 7662, alanis 








A CAUTION TO JERRY-BUILDERS, 


Tue Edmonton Local Board have this week 
been instrumental in making an example of g 
builder in Tottenham, who was found erecting 
houses in that locality, and using & compound 
which could not be called mortar. The builder 
in question, Frederick Bryen, was summoned 
before the Edmonton magistrates, at the Petty 
Sessions, on Monday last, for an infringement 
of the building requirements of the Loca} 
Board. Mr. Crowne, clerk to the Board, ap. 
peared in support of the summons, Mr, 
De Pape, surveyor to the Local Board, stated 
that he had visited the houses, now nearly 
built, and found that the defendant, instead of 
using the quality of mortar required by the 
Board, was making use of a substance consist- 
ing for the most part of road sweepings. There 
was a very trifling admixture of what he should 
call mortar, but the chief ingredient was 
nothing more than street sweepings, and alto- 
gether unfit to use for building. No house 
could be safe in which such a substance was 
used. 

The magistrates severely condemned the con- 
duct of the defendant, and fined him 51. with 
costs, expressing their regret that they could 
not inflict a heavier penalty. 








F. W. JACKSON’S “A1” COMBINED 
ENGINE AND MORTAR MILL. 


TuEsz machines, designed specially to meet 
a great want felt by railway and other large 
contractors for a light, compact machine, that 
can be removed from place to place without 
unfixing or disconnecting, and at the same time 
possessing the same advantages as the we | 
portable engine and mortar-mil], have met wit 
great success. The mills are of the well-known 
“A 1” type, commended in our pages ou 
years ago. The bridge framework is light, . 
possesses the utmost rigidity and strength, an 
proper compensating gear is provided for wear 
and tear. The crushing gear is effective, # 
turns out first-class mortar. The vn gre 
light and strong, and attached direct to a 
boilers, whereby the vibration of the mill is bu 
little felt, and does no injury, the yee 
the thrust of the engines being taken = ra 
boilers by suitable stay-rods. A suitable y 
wheel is attached to the lay-shaft, by means 
which the power of the engine can be = = 
for sawing and other purposes (when " = 
quired for grinding). The boilers - pend 
multitubular type. The whole is moun . 
strong timber carriage, with wronght-Iror eon 
axles, and strong cast-iron trolley-wheels, - 
lock to fore-carriage and shafts for pong er 
can be conveyed from place to place fear 
ordinary portable engine. These machin poor 
now stood a test of over seven youn m4 
which time they have been advantageov™ y 
ployed on some of the large railway 00 
at home and abroad, as also on — 
public and private buildings 10 London 
country. late 

—— 

Royal Scottish Academy.—The mate’ 
the late Mr. G. Paul Chalmers, R. a _" a 
amongst other legacies, left 1,0001. to 
Scottish Academy. 
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The Mr. Edward Hoblyn Pedlar mentioned! 


COMPETITIONS. 


Public Buildings. —At the last 
wed the Darlaston Local Board, the 
wee Buildings Committee recommended the 
a ee of public offices, to include the neces- 
«rete for the clerk, surveyor, collector, and 
: r of nuisances, and Board-room ; and 
_ free library, reference library, reading- 
= the necessary a se ma ron 
duct of the business of the library. 
ee perveyer reported that he had prepared 
girections for architects, and the total cost of 
she erections was not to exceed 4,5001., and the 
successful competing architect would be engaged 
carry out the works at the rate of 5 per cent. 
. the amount of the contract. It was resolved 
tbat the report be received and acted upon. 
The Johnson Hospital, Spalding.—The designs 


ted in competition for the erection of the 
pe a “Johnson Hospital,’ Spalding, were 
pr week. The Lincolnshire Chronicle 


iew last P 
perk that of the 60 designs sent in, about 


95 were marked by the trustees as “selected 
for farther consideration.” Included amongst 
the designs selected are :—No. 35, G. G. Hoskins, 
Darlington; No. 54, Alfred Smith, Warwick ; 
No. 5, Goddard & Paget, Leicester; No. 32, 
Freeman & Naylor, Derby; No. 26, Holtom & 
Connon, Leeds; No. 48, Browning & Molecey, 
Stamford; and No. 28, Weatherley & Jones, 
London,—who submit an alternative plan, with 
wards on “ Marshall’s Circular System”; No. 49, 
R. Walker, London; No. 16, Read & Wightman; 
No. 37, Charles Bell, London; 47, G. T. Skip- 
per, East Dereham; No. 2, ‘f Modicus”’; and 
No. 57, Townsend, Peterborough. It is stated 
that the trastees are likely to take professional 
opinion to guide them in coming to a decision. 
The trustees have offered a preminm of 501. for 
the design finally selected. The late Miss 
Johnson, of Fairfax House, Spalding, was the 
munificent donor of the funds for the hospital. 








LISKEARD. 


Tur parish church, dedicated to St. Martin, 
was re-opened, after restoration, on the 12th 
instant, by the Bishop of the diocese. The 
largest church in Cornwall, save those of St. 
Petrock at Bodmin, and SS. Finbar and 
Nicholas at Fowey, it has a nave measuring 
78 ft. and a chancel 40 ft. in length; while 
north and south aisles run the whole length 
of nave and chancel alike, and another aisle,— 
the lady-chapel possibly, — measuring some 
38 ft., opens out from the south aisle. The 
arcades are exceptionally fine, and the trans- 
verse arches which separate the nave and 
aisles from the chancel and chancel aisles 
add immensely to the general good effect. 


was the author of the “ Anglo-Saxon Episco- 
pate of Cornwall.” There is also another 
memorial wiadow in the east end of the north 
chancel aisle. Both windows are the work of 
Messrs. Ward & Hughes. The Lectern is the 
gift of the Restoration Committee’s chairman. 
The pulpit is au old Jacobean one, bearing the 
date 1636. The contractor for the restoration 
was Mr. Thos. Lang, of Liskeard, and the archi- 
tect, referring to him in his speech at the opening 
luncheon, said :—‘“‘ Our builder has carried out 
his work in a thoroughly honest and satisfactory 
manner.’ Mr. H. Hems executed the carving. 








BUILDING LAND IN GREAT QUEEN 
STREET. 


On Tuesday, at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse- 
yard, Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, & Co. offered 
to let, on a building lease for eighty years, the 
freehold site in Great Queen-street, opposite 
Freemasons’ Tavern, upon which, until recently, 
stood the Home for Destitute Boys; together 
with the site and six houses in Parker-street, in 
the rear, the whole covering a ground area of 
about 6,014 ft. The property was described as 
being well adapted for the erection of premises 
for a large manufacturing or mercantile firm, 
printing-office, or for an institution, hotel, 
theatre, or lecture-hall. The first offer made 
was 3001. a year, 4501. a year being nltimately bid. 
There was no further advance, and the property 
was withdrawn after a bid of 500/. a year on 
behalf of the vendors, the auctioneer stating 
that the biddings did not nearly reach the 
annual value of the site. 








THE INCLINATION OF CHANCELS. 


Sir,—In your paper of February 15th there 
is a discussion on Mr. Penrose’s “ Notes on 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,” which took place at the 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects held on the previous Monday. In the 
course of the discussion the President asked why 
the declination of the axis of a church (where 
it existed), if due to accident, as the previous 
speaker had suggested, ‘‘should always be 
found towards the north.” Mr. Penrose, in 
bringing the discussion to a close, corrected the 
remark of the President, by stating that there 
were instances in which the deflection was 
towards the south, bringing forward, as One case 
known to himself, the church at Wisbech. 

Perhaps it may not be without interest if 
other examples be brought forward. Allow me, 
therefore, to mention that the church of this 
parish, a late Norman one, has the axis of the 





The dominant style of the church is Early 


chancel, which is of considerable length, dis- 


Perpendicular; but the tower, 57 ft. high, is|tinctly inclining towards the south, and the 
generally conceded to be Norman. It is not same statement holds good of the chancel of the 
unlike the old towers of St. Germans, and fine church of St. Leonard, in the adjacent town 
reliable tradition says that at one time, of Bridgnorth. I hope this letter may call forth 


like St. Germans, Liskeard possessed two 
western towers. A drawing still exists, giving 
& rough view of the church in the reign | 
of Henry VIII., and therein two towers are | 
clearly defined. The present work of restoration 
has been carried ont at a cost of something over 
§,000/., under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
Coad, architect, London, himself a Cornish 
mat. The works embrace the removal of thé 
old organ-loft and purtition that formerly 
blocked the tower arch, and cleaning off the 
whitewash, by which the latter has been for 
“ges encrusted. Fifteen out of the seventeen 
arene arenew. The roofs are also new, but 
© restoration is mainly of a structural cha- 
—- many of the internal decorations and 
ttings being left until a fature day. Anew 
eet chamber has been built out from the north 
chancel aisle, It is intended, when money 
mits, to raise the chancel floor above the 
pene level of the nave, to erect parclose 
. eens between the chancel and its aisles, deco. 
a the sacrarium, &c. The floor and seats 
aa” The intersections of the ribs and 
dina in the roof are all stopped by 
ey bosses, of which there are about 400. 
the dy memorial window of four lights in 
rth aisle, representing the meeting of 

it b & and Jesus after the death of Lazarus. 
— the inscription: “In loving remem- 
itetes a. Edward Hoblyn Pedlar, who died 
~ th, 1863; Sarah Pedlar, who died 

© 13, 1870; and Mary Pedlar, who died 


cember 9, 185 : Sag 
sisters, 1979 854, erected by their surviving 





others on the same topic. 
Horatio J. WARD. 
Morville Vicarage, Bridgnorth. 








LAND AND LABOUR. 


Si1r,—There is one aspect of the question not 
yet touched upon, which, being a fact, seems to 
me even more serious than the reclamation of 
waste lands in this country. It has become 
notorious that not only is the land now under 
tillage very inefficiently cultivated, but a less 
area is being cultivated year by year. The 
statistics for last year are not yet to hand, but 
in 1877 there were only 49,778,676* acres, 
against 49,905,556 acres in 1876, and 49,826,041 
acres in 1875. Last year, and up to the present 
time, in consequence of the low prices at which 
food from other countries can be imrorted, 
farmers have been unable to make a sufficient 
profit to induce them to continue in the occupa- 
tion of their lands, and we hear from many 
counties of farms to be let, which cannot obtain 
tenants upon the terms demanded. I hear, 
upon what appears to be good authority, that 
this state of things prevails much in Kent and 
in the Midlands, where we have some of the 
finest land in England. Sir Robert Peel has 
some 3,500 acres given up by his tenants; and 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, at his 
estate at Enyille, near Stourbridge, out of a 
total of twenty-seven farms, has twenty-four of 





them vacant. Some good land near Birming. 
ham, belonging to Mr. Muntz, of Umberslade, 
has been out of occupation for these five years 
past,and a neighbouring farmer tells me that 
the land thas left idle bears splendid thistles 
5 ft. high. This land, and much adjoining, lets 
for some 45s. to 50s. per were per annum, and 
yet farmers are unable to get enough crops off 
it to pay them, because the game is strictly 
preserved. The land is so entirely given up to 
hares and rabbits, that the cereal and green 
crops are used up in their feeding, so that what 
remains after them is scarcely worth the 
gathering. And the poor suffering farmer is 
unable to move hand or foot to rid himself of his 
destroyers. He must either “submit or resign,” 
and he is adopting the latter alternative, and 
the land is becoming a wilderness. Much hag 
been said in support of this condition of things. 
Men eminent in Parliament consider it neces- 
sary. Mr. Beresford Hope has told us that we 
“must preserve the game, as that ensures the 
residence in the country of superior wealthy 
people, who cannot live in the country without 
it.” Again, Mr. Greene, M.P., says:—“ If the 
game is not preserved, what are you to do with 
your friends after breakfast? Why, they will 
be reduced to smoking all the morning.” And 
so, in his view, there are not sufficient attrac- 
tions ina country life, and that if the amount of 
game is reduced, no other alternative than 
smoking is left to fill up life’s void. 

What a contrast is presented by our cousins 
across the water, where the industrial crisis has 
been severely felt. There, no such restrictions 
exist as prevent profitable cultivation of the 
land by all who desire it, and as a result we 
find that during the past year at least 100,000 
families have changed their occ1pation to the 
tillage of land from other pursuits, bringing 
20 millions of acres more under cultivation than 
was the case in 1877. And yet their population 
was very little in excess of our own at the last 
census. 

I have often thought what a great effect upon 
the building trade would be produced by free 
trade inland. Instead of crowds of men seeking 
work without finding it, we should scarcely for 
years to come be able to get building work done 
as rapidly as was required. I do not think we 
can conceive the beneficial change which would 
come over the face of the country by a redis- 
tribution of our people over the surface of the 
land. And then how much better would be the 
physique of the men themselves. For years 
past I have observed a deterioration in that 
respect, detrimental to both men and master. 
A return to a country life will restore that loss, 
and our countrymen become in the future, as 
they were in the past, some of the finest speci- 
mens of humanity. E. Grimes. 








ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


S1r,—Will you kindly oblige me by inserting 
the following query in the next issue of your 
paper ? 

If anarchitect is asked to draw plans for a 
house to cost a certain sum, say ez. gr. 1,6001., 
and it is found, when tenders come in, that it 
cannot be built for less than 1,7401., can the 
architect charge commission on this latter sum, 
or only on the stipulated amoant to be ex. 
pended ? Cienicus. 


*,* Why not on the larger sum, if all be 
done in good faith? If competent and respect- 
able builders, with the exact “ quantities” of a 
building before them, cannot agree as to its 
probable cost within 30, 40, and even 50 per 
cent., how can an architect (not paid for look- 
ing accurately into the question of cost, be it 
remembered) be expected to pronounce pre- 
cisely ? 








ARE OUR OLD RAILWAY BRIDGES 
STRONG ENOUGH ? 


Srr,—The conclading paragraph of the paper 
you published a fortnight ago (p. 260) on “ The 
Fracture of Wrought Iron,” I consider is of 
great importance to the travelling public. 

Two years ago the same warning was given 
in a paper read before the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society. I take liberty of sending 
you my copy, and trust you will continue to 
give the matter your serious attention, as the 
weights of locomotives have wonderfully in. 





* Financial Reform Almarack, 


creased since the daysof the 
Oxp “ Rocker.” 
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have even proposed to convert this arid ground c— 
DERBY. into woodlands. Water is certainly rare, but STREET —eeee IN THE 
Water Supply. — The Corporation of Derby | there are many valleys, caused probably by sub- VINCES. 
have agreed to purchase the Derby Waterworks. | terranean watercourses which European genius| Derby.—On the 12th inst. Mr. Mo 
The Derby Improvement Bill, which is being} might easily bring to the surface. Finally, | held an inquiry at the Town-hall, Derby, respon’ 


promoted by the Corporation this session,}there remains the opposition of the natives. 
They are not, however, considered very danger- 
ous, with the exception of the Touareg tribe, 
who only number about 75,000. Skilful diplo- 
macy might also convert these men into friends 
instead of foes, and, at the worst, they would not 
be more redoubtable than the Red Indians, who 
occasionally stop and plunder travellers on the 
Pacific line. Indeed, M. Duponchel constantly 
compares his proposed Trans-Saharian railway 
with the great line from New York to San 
Francisco. 

The financial considerations are not described 
in so confident a tone. The venture, it is 
admitted, is not sufficiently enticing to be 
supported exclusively by private enterprise ; 
but a State that can easily borrow at 4} per 
cent. could justifiably undertake a work that 
must ultimately greatly increase the prosperity 
of the nation at large. When we consider that 
in Soudan a bullock is scarcely worth more than 
4s., while salt, on the other hand, will some 
times fetch as much as 6d. the pound, we can 
at once realise the large trade that easy rail- 
way communication would open out. 


ing a petition presented by the ganj 
rity to the Local ii Boeed, ae 
the issue of a provisional order, empow . 
them to put in force the powers of the Fo J 
Clauses Consolidation Act with respect to 
purchase and taking of certain lands for 2 
improvement of St. Peter’s-street and Ba la 
The Sanitary Authority had also applied = 
permission to borrow 1,3601. for works of dns 
improvement. Mr. Jones (clerk to the Sani 
Authority) stated that the application princi 
pally referred to the improvement of Bag. oe 
and a portion of St. Peter’s-street. The scheme 
in reference to the last-named street, included 
the Green Man inn and some premises at the 
back of it, situate on the south side of St 
Peter’s Churchyard. A portion of Bag-lane was 
already widened, and the Authority wanted to 
take up the improvement at the point where it 
was left off, and continue it as far as Princess. 
street. The 1,3601. mentioned in the noticg 
was for the purpose of purchasing land in the 
Wardwick, opposite Bass’s Free Libraty, wit 
the view of widening the street, and incladed 
the sum of 100I. for building a wall on the pro. 
perty. There had been an arbitration in refe. 
rence to the oe , property belonging to the 
: ’ committee of the Mechanics’ Institution for 
- § as socks = os stoi ee ee widening the Wardwick, but the arbitrators had 
T is mee - : e — : a my, wns A Fam Correspondent, full of enthusiasm decided, without referring to the umpire, to 
definitely an a ly y _ : ed, ag : °| and the right feelings which are just now com- | 8i¥® 7,5001. The Sanitary Authority also re. 
distinguish itse “ y grea > _ —_ €r-| mon property, sends us the enclosed, forgetful quired 1,0001. for the purposes of street im. 
prises, including r' sr nangg ee ive ” te scangs for the moment of the limits, of our scope. If provement in Albert-street. af 
colonisation of tod ene na _ - one or two of the lines halt a little, the spirit Nottingham.—An alteration is in prospect 
Europe, notably England an page yet poe does not: we yield to the infection, and let which will effect a great improvement at the 
ing their colonial age on a ye ~~ — Heart take the place of Art for the space of junction of Heathcote-street and Goose.gate. 
Te ee eT oe Seam ier) two and sty Hae, ee res Se ee 
- ed the Rose an 
iF her neighbours. Fortunately, France possesses auane ; ink he H. G. Jalland, wine-mer. 
4 an excellent opening for colonisation, by which chant, has commissioned Mr. 8. Dutton Walker, 
4 she may add greatly to her own wealth without architect, to take improvements in hand which 
in any way disturbing the interests of others. will clear away tke public-house altogether. 
There are — nee ~— in aves - — we will be erected on the site, set 
and they have succeeded in governing an ack from the corner. On the ground-floor it 
dominating two millions and eo half of Arabs. But we can leave to-day a mark for future years to tell is proposed to provide three large shops, and 
Our position at the Cape Colonies is not nearly} How Britons love their country, and how her true sons| above them large rooms, 60 ft. long by 22 ft. 
i | so favourable as that of the French in Algeria; fell!” F wide, suitable for lace warehouees, or offices 
i though the colonisation of the Cape began in the oo ane SE Cen, en Da Toe for professional men, these suites of rooms 
sixteenth emir) ea rep hey have been! Barbarians train’d to bloody fight, a hundred quite to being approached from the street by heir 
i - 5 one; My - 
| ™ifrench ambition extends, however, farbeyond| THs. s0" are epiked.—the gunners dead; round the | Seenpying that end of tho, property, wll be & 
| the comparatively small colony of Algeria. We commodious warehouse. 


i included, amongst other matters, the compulsory 
i purchase of this undertaking. The sum agreed 
HI to be paid for the acquisition of the Water- 
| works is 351,3001. 

The Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act.— 
| Mr. Robert Morgan, M. Inst. C.E., one of the 
Government inspectors, held an inquiry at the 
I Guildhall, Derby, on the 11th and 12th inst., on 

the! Derby improvement scheme under this Act, 

by which the Corporation propose to clear a site 

| in the centre of Derby which has been reported 
upon as an unhealthy area. The scheme pro- 

vides for the retention of sufficient land within 
the area for the erection of dwellings in flats or 
otherwise, for the accommodation of the working 

classes from time to time displaced. The ap- 

proaches to the unhealthy area will be widened, 
and two new streets constructed through the 
same. The total cost of the scheme is esti- 
mated at 86,0001. The area included in the 
scheme is 7 acres, and the estimated net cost, 
after deducting the value of the surplus lands 
available for re-sale, is 38,0001. Mr. Clement 
Dunscombe, C.E., is the engineer for the 
scheme. 




















Pen a aidlapaiciacaedeat 


2 Cham, soldiers all, for England! We can but fight or 
ie! 


~_ foe around us closes fast; Lo! see the dark’ning 
sky ! 
And ere to-morrow’s dawn shall break o’er this far Afric 


land, 
All will be lost save honour, run out life’s go’den sand. 


stanch band they close, 
No mortal valour ’gainst such odds can aught but death 
i are reminded that they possess an excellent 
| pied a terre on the Western coast, and it is 
now boldly suggested to unite the colony of 
Algeria with that of Senegal. It is true that 
there is nothing less than the great Sahara desert 
to separate the two countries, but we have it on 
the high authority of M. A. Duponchel, the 
chief engineer of the Government Committee 





oppose; 

But the colours, ‘aye the colours! England’s colours 
saved must be, 

4 these black devils’ touch degrade the emblem of the 

ree; 

So brave young MELVILLE grasps the flag, and wraps it 
round his heart, 

Resolved nor life nor death itself shall make him with it 





PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS. 


Rivers Conservancy Bill.—This Bill, read & 
second time in the House of Lords on Monday, on 
the motion of the Duke of Richmond, provides for 


part. 
CoGuitt and he fight on their way these human barriers | the establishment of river conservancy boards 


on Roads and Bridges (ponts et chaussées), that Pec. lion hearts can dare, these lion hearts | bY giving power to ten or more of the land- 
this gigantic obstacle can be easily overcome. can do! owners of any district, to any existing Conser- 


And whilst a thousand savages press on his blood to vancy Board or any Sanitary Authority, to apply 


to the Local Government Board for powers to 
set up a Conservancy Board in the district. The 
Local Government Board, having been put in 
motion, is to direct a local public inquiry to be 
made. If the Local Government Board is satis- 
fied that a case has been made out, it may 1s800 
@ provisional order to set up a Conservancy 
Board, and, for the purpose of meeting the ex- 
pense which will have to be incurred in case the 
provisional order is opposed in Parliament, the 
Local Government Board are to be entitled to 
take from the promoters of the scheme an under- 
taking that they will appear to sustain the 
order. The numberof the Board will be defined 
in the provisional order. The Board will be 
constituted of two descriptions of members 
first, of life members; and, secondly, of electe 

members. The former, who must be landowners 


Hi Ina very interesting work, entitled “ Le Chemin 
| de Fer trans-saharien, Jonction coloniale entre 
lV Algérie et le Soudan,” the whole scheme is 
| worked out, and certainly deserves conside- 
ti ration. He urges that the colonisation of the 
i! Sondan should be the work of France; that it is 
| separated from Algeria but by a distance of 550 
i leagues, and that the difficulties of crossing the 
i Sahara have been greatly exaggerated. The 
line proposed by M. Duponchel would start from 
Algiers and reach the Nigernear Ramba. Here 
it would be necessary to construct two short 
branch lines of about 300 kilométres in length, 
the one to Timbuctoo so as to gather the trade 
from the Higher Niger district, the other branch 
line would run to Bourroum, which would 
Hi) embrace the commerce of the Lower Niger. 
ii} The entire line across the Continent would be 
Hh 2574 kilomatres in length, a third running 


rin 
Panting and wounded, dying, he has reached the river’s 


brin 

Where ‘the cold waves receive and bear him gently to 
the shore, 

And his comrades meet his body, the flag still fioating 


oer; 
And on his calm pale face a light not shed from land or 
sea, 
But a gleam from the heavenly city, light of eternity ! 
And his name shall live in story, his fame be sung in 


song, 
As long as we honour valour or fight with ruth 'gainst 


wrong. 

*Tis not all death to die so young, shrined in our 
country’s heart ; 

’T is not all death to die so young when for the nobler 


part ; 
= an age when greed of gold, or lust of what earth 
rings 
Like << re lie on hearts we feel were made for 
better things, 
One deed like this can purify and teach us still to see, 
That life counts not by length of days, but ‘true 


Hi) through districts already conquered or explored nobility.’ of the district to number one-third of the 
“| Like tt neh , e district, are C . 
. we rad ; young hero may we hold our colours strong Board, and vacancies among them, by resignation 


i Nor would this be an expensive line to construct ; 
| there would be no money required to compensate 
i holders of land, and, as the country is generally 
i flat, there would be no great engineering difti- 
culties to be overcome. 


or death, are to be filled up by the Board — 
The second classof members will be elected by the 
sanitary authorities for a period of three ages 
[f there is to be only one elected members 

must be a landowner; if there be more than 


Our faith, our honour, and our truth, unsullied to the 
last. Cc. 








The Ladies’ Work Society.—A ball, under 


a? 


2. 


= 


The movable sand of the Sahara is, perhaps, 
the chief obstacle, though M Duponchel main. 
tains that the soil of the desert is hard and 
firm; it is only covered by a thin layer of sand, 
the remnants of former rocks. In certain places 
this sand has accumulated and formed unsafe 
hillocks, which would have to be avoided. 
There is also far more vegetation in the desert 


the patronage of their Royal Hignesses the 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, and the Duke of 
Connaught, on behalf of the Ladies’ Work 
Society, is be held on Thursday, May 8, at 
Willis’s Rooms. Any who desire to help this 
useful society could obtain information from 
the Vice-President, Mrs. W. Playfair, at 31, 





than generally credited, and certain naturalists 





George-street, Hanover-square. 


one member, then one-half the elected members 
must be landowners. 
so constituted will be to cleanse, 
deepen, and otherwise improve the c rae 
rivers, and the boards will have power 

move all obstractions and to en 
ties of riparian owners. 
to frame bye-laws, to have pe 


The duties of the b 
widen, and 


hannels 


force the liabili- 
will have power 


The 
: riodical survey 


Bey SPSadseopeyp Pace 
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hment basins, and to carry out 
asieof the co the Pollution of Rivers Pre- 
the Pre Act. It is also proposed to give a Con- 
—_ Board power to levy a general rate, 
ave that view it is proposed to divide the 
und with > the uplands, the intermediate lands, 
jae lowlands. It is proposed that the rates 
og uplands should in no case exceed one- 
rs th the whole rate. Tenants are to be 
iitled to deduct from their rents one-half the 
= id by them. Powers are taken for the 
pet tion of certain lands from the rate if they 
7 ed and, on the other hand, where lands 
- penefited go that they may be considered as 
- roved by what had been done, they may be 
oa accordingly. Power of appeal to the 
‘aaa Government Board is reserved to owners. 
When the whole district is benefited in a sani- 
tary point of view, it must all contribute to the 
expenses. It is also provided that two or more 
Boards may combine for the purposes of the 
ee Liability. —In the House of Com- 
mons, on Tuesday evening, the Attorney-General 
obtained Jeave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law relating to the liability of employers for 
injaries sustained by their servants. He re- 
marked that the subject had been investigated 
by a Committee, and had since been under the 


| ei (with their very rich early fi ents) ; the pullin 
own of the large Wren-like north aisle built a century an 
a half ago, in excellent repair, and the mainspring of light 
and cheerfulness to the han building ; to replace it by a 
so-called ‘‘ restoration’’ of something, the like of which 
has never yet existed there, with perhaps one-third of the 
window power of the present structure, and in the face of 
absurd grumbling about a “‘ general gloom”’; the demoli- 
tion of the picturesque western stone stairs leading up to 
the gallery and the ringing-floor in the tower; the lower- 
ing of the floor of the untouched south porch, to the loss 
or derangement of its ancient stone benches; the tearing 
down of the chancel arch so correspondent with the screen 
beneath and the roof above, and the substitution of a high- 
soaring new arch, utterly incongruous with its near sur- 
roundings. 

As ‘‘ Veritas’’ has nothing to say about these weighty 
matters, I fear we can but cherish a faint hope that the 
Restoration Committee, or their supporters, will have 
supped full of horrors some time before the end of this 
chapter of iniquities is reached, 

A Membgr or THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
Protxuction oF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 








A SAD CASE. 


S1z,—Thirteen years ago you kindly permitted me the 
use of your columns for an appeal to the building trade in 
furtherance of a scheme to found an institution for the 
relief of necessitous clerks. By its powerful aid machinery 
was set in motion that since has been rendering assistance 
to all comers. 

The earliest moments of that Society were carefully 
watched by its first three members,—one an old valued 
servant to an eminent building firm, which, failing, brought 
on suicidal tendencies, and which terminated fatally. The 
second, on whose behalf the third appeals, became a partner 
in a London building firm, which has carried out many pro- 





consideration of the Government, and they had 
adopted a conclusion very similar to that of 
the Committee. It was thought that those 


who were the managers of a corporation or) 
department should be placed in the position of | 


masters, and included in the category of fellow- 
servants, and that if an injury were occasioned 
by their negligence the corporation would be 
liable. Whether under companies or in private 
establishments, the persons entrusted with 
management would be considered servants in 
authority, and if they were guilty of negligence 
and it occasioned injury, the company or the 
employer would be liable. He did not know 
whether this separation of managers from work- 
men would satisfy the demands that were made, 
but he did not think it possible to go further in 
increasing the liabilities of masters. 








THE PROPOSED 
RESTORATION OF PRESTBURY CHURCH, 
NEAR MACCLESFIELD. 


§1z,—“' Veritas,” who addresses you (p. 265) as the 
champion of this scheme, does not perform his duty in a very 
becoming style ; he launches against me wholesale accusa- 
tions of * untrue statements and false assumptions, mis-state- 
ment of facts, false charges, and wilful misrepresentations,”’ 
interspersed with sneers at my supposed ‘‘old age.” I 
really think the restoration of his manners should demand 
his first attention, for everything I wrote was either a 
quotation from the promoter’s pamphlet or a legitimate 
deduction from its statements, ger add, too, that I am 
surprised to find a writer selected for the reponsible task of 
compiling this document who informs us that ‘‘ Geometrical 
tracery” is to be introduced, when no such thing is con- 
templated, and then calls it a lapsus penne simply. 

Iam extremely gratified to learn from ‘ Veritas” that 
‘We screens under and above the west gallery floor (which 
8 to come out) will be retained, even though their raison 
“'étre may have disappeared in the mélée; that the stone 
ed of the nave will be replaced; that the little candle- 
holders will be saved; that the small piece of stained glass 
in the east window of the north aisle will be refixed,— 
though these be small mercies, 

f ¢ says the oe of the nave arcades will not be inter- 
‘red with. Tt was as to the pier caps that we felt the 
sreatest trepidation ; can he guarantee their safety ? 
in The interesting eighteenth-century chancel screen is 
tended to be kept in its present position.” Now, the 
remphlet applied to it—presumably with abusive intent — 
epithets “pagan,” &c., and muttered mysteriously of 
tic ters decked with pagan emblems and other decora- 
lode ene for a Christian temple.” Hine ille 


= Tee triplet on the sent side of the chancel is net 
» but sim ocked, it appears: 
‘uough, though better thas we feared.” rv 

bere eritas’’ says ‘the battlements of the tower are to 
pe it because they are dangerous, and not renewed 

fon ay assumed,” This is exactly what I pleade 
a foamy friend the pamphleteer distinctly says (p. 14) 
Us that tled para etrequires renewing.” ‘‘ Veritas” tells 
sidan of portions of intermediate pinnacles remain on all 
the tower, I know they do ; that is to say, their 

age in, but the evidence of the building itself is dead 
dens = ever having been erected. Mediseval builders 
rs it to modify or abandon their original intentions 
ception 1 pthout. being ashamed of the primary con- 
restorers oa eoring its traces; but our destructive 
fe red to tread rush in where these constructive angels 
eritas gravely gives out that “the plinth of the 
ta Te alo is intended to be altered in oulineniion with 
meddler uttresses, What more can any audacious 
Gothic ‘Noe st than this? _ Surely when we shall have 
Wibesees one and traceried windows, and a Medieval 
— “oh l inserted in a Classic wall-veil, a something 
tion of ree achieved to secure the awe-stricken admira- 
of pos in Ruskin et hoc genus omne to the contrary 


© gtaver points in : , 

b in my remonstrance, which you kindl 
mpts nagtaed Ist inst. (p, 238), and to which “ Veritas % 
Butting of tee stidcations or excuses, were, the wholesale 
church of its fine old oak gallery and nave 


minent works both in town and country. Great losses, 
| unsuccessful painful operations, apoplexy, deprivation of 
| Speech, suspension of business, and its concomitants, have 
| brought the man of sixty, with a wife and two daughters, 
dependent on the slender resources of his sister. The 
Society he was partly instrumental in forming cannot assist 
him. Mastership precludes: its funds cannot be applied 
otherwise than to the objects it was founded for. To the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution I look for aid by your 
publicity for votes at the next election. 

Some temporary assistance has been rendered through 
the efforts of that kind friend to all the trade institutions, 
Thos, Stirling. I have seen the case: an energetic man, 
nearly speechless and destitnte. Pecuniary assistance is 
needed. The day of adversity has come to him who in 
years gone by helped to aid the destitute, the widow, and 
the fatherless. Though living, that voice is hushed, and 
they that knew him best plead uow a cause for him who 
oft had done the like for others. 

Aid or promises of support will be forwarded by 

T. Pato Warp, Lower Edmonton, 








SHELL BURNING. 


S1r,—I should be much obliged if any of your readers 
would inform me if there be any means of burning shell 
débris, which is as fine as a coarse sand, with a view to 
making lime,—the difficulting being to get a draught 
through it. The fuel must be coal or peat, as wood is un- 
obtainable in the vicinity, ° 








-MASTERS AND MEN. 


Tamworth.—The builders of Tamworth have 
given the bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners 
notice of reduction in their wages of 3d. per 
hour, to commence on the Ist of April next. 

Alloa. — Last week, the majority of the 
journeymen joiners of Alloa came out on strike 
against a reduction of 3d. per hour. On 
Monday last, however, they resumed work 
on the masters’ terms. This is the third 
reduction of $d. per hour within the past few 
months. The wages will now be 6d. per hour. 

The Glass Trade-—The Glass-mrkers in the 

Birmingham, Stourbridge, and Dudley districts 
received notice from their employers on Satur- 
day of a 15 per cent. reduction in their wages 
from that day fortnight. The manufacturers 
state in the notice that they are compelled to 
give it “in consequence of the present deplora- 
ble condition of the trade, produced by foreign 
competition and other causes,” it being “ abso- 
lutely necessary, if trade is to be carried on, 
that the cost of production be materially 
diminished.” The movement for a reduction 
appears to be a general one, and it is exciting 
much interest in the Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Scotch, and other glass-making districts. 
. Greenock.—The Greenock operative joiners, it 
is stated, are to be asked shortly to accept a 
further reduction of 1d. per hour on their wages. 
Their present wage is 7d. per hour. 

Thurso.—The Caithness Flagstone Quarrying 
Company and the Thurso Co-operative Pave- 
ment Company have reduced the pay of their 
workmen be about 2s. per week. 

West Bromwich. — At a conference of the 
carpenters and joiners of West Bromwich, Wed- 
nesbury, Oldbury, and the surrounding towns, 
it has been resolved that the standard wages be 
74d. per hour from the 1st of June. 











_ The War in Africa.—Mr. Wyld has pub- 
lisLed a plan of the attack on the British Cam 


at Isandula. . 
‘sé 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Norwich.—St. Augustine’s Church, Norwich, 
which has been temporarily closed for restora- 
tion, was reopened for divine service on the 
23rd ult. The high pews have given place to 
open seats of pitch-pine. A tesselated pave- 
ment has been laid down in the centre and side 
aisles. The old vestry, which occupied the 
south-east corner of the church, has been taken 
down, and a temporary one opened out under 
the tower at the westend. The whole work was 
carried out under the direction of Mr. R. M. 
Phipson, architect ; the builders being Messrs. 
Downing & Son, of Pitt-street, Norwich. 
Halifar.—The restoration of Halifax Parish 
Church, commenced by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, is reported to be proceeding satisfactorily 
under the direction of his son. Provision has 
been made for the careful storing away—in a 
fireproof chamber built westward of the old 
vestry—of the valuable records and registers of 
the church. The Halifax Guardian states that 
an important point has been discovered in the 
course of the work required for the raising of 
the roof at the east and west end of the nave, so 
as to avoid the square ceiling abruptly cutting 
into the crown of the arch at each end. At the 
east end, a beam 13 in. by 10 in. was found to 
be so utterly decayed, that one side was hollowed 
like a canoe, and the wonder is how the rotten 
and time-worn timber has held in its position. 
Before the work is completed, it will be well if 
all the timbers of this long roof (175 ft.) are 
carefully examined. A few days ago a very 
interesting fragment of carved screen-work was 
discovered. It had been ruthlessly shoved 
against the wall, and some modern panelling 
placed in front of it. It will be incorporated 
with the screens now being restored at Peter- 
borough, and once again be exposed to view in 
the old church of which it was once no mean 
ornament. The roof of the south aisle is rapidly 
approaching completion, and it has been decided 
to remove altogether the dormer light which 
was erected about 120 years ago, and which 
projected over the south or Vicar Holdsworth 
chapel. No decision has yet been come to as 
to the completion of the extreme east end of 
the church; but it is stated that the reredos 
designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott will not 
at present be erected. 

Holcombe Rogus.—The chancel of the parish 
church of All Saints, Holcombe Rogus, having 
been restored at a cost to the impropriators of 
over 600/., it is considered desirable to proceed 
now with the rest of the church, properly secure 
all vaults, graves, and memorial slabs, to relay 
the floor (the passages with Minton’s or Godwin’s 
tiles in plain colours), and to replace the old and 
incongruous deal pews with new seats of pitch 
pine, after plans by Mr. John Hayward, archi- 
tect, Exeter, and, this accomplished, to pull 
down the old vestry and erect a suitable one in 
the rear of its present position, and to make all 
needful repairs to the Bath stone and general 
stonework of the exterior of the body of the 
church, and “point” the tower. The architect 
estimates the cost of the new floor and seats at 
about 300/., and that of a new vestry at 140I., 
exclusive of pulpit and lectern, while for the 
rest, including the churchyard walls, 2001. would 
barely suffice. 

Caversham.—The work of enlarging and 
restoring the parish church of St. Peter’s has 
been delayed, owing to the continued frosts, but 
it is now being rapidly proceeded with. The 
old wooden tower has been demolished, and a 
substantial one, 56 ft. in height, built of flint, 
has been raised in its place. The peal of six 
bells from the old tower will be hung in the new 
belfry. A new south aisle is being erected, of 
flint with stone dressings, and when finished 
will be capable of seating about 130 persons. 
The ancient Norman doorway is to be re-fixed ; 
and the old porch will be replaced by a larger 
one. When the alterations are finished, the 
church will consist of a nave and two aisles. 
The alterations are being carried out from plans 
prepared by Messrs. Morris & Stallwood, archi- 
tects, Reading, Messrs. Wheeler being the con- 
tractors. 

Gamlingay.—Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, architect, 
has reported on the condition of Gamlingay 
Church, in the diocese of Ely, with a view to 
restoration. The building is, for the most part, 
of the Perpendicular period, but the lower por- 
tions of the walls are of much earlier date. The 
church extervally is in a bad state of repair; 
much of the stonework is in a dilapidated con- 
dition, particularly the dressings of the win- 
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dows. The roofs generally are in a fair con- : Royal Literary Fund. — : 
dition ; they are covered with lead, and will not Hoo hs Receibed. have been incest their ine Comte 
require a very large expenditure, excepting a3/ 7’ Gmulation: a Monthly Publication of the arranging their investments. At the by me. 
to the chancel, the roof of which is roughand) (Central Society of Architecture, Belgium. J. | Seneral meeting, on the 12th, the Ear] me 
under-ceiled with a flat ceiling. The chancel] avis, 201, Old Kent-road. in the chair, the treasurer's report een 
will, Mr. St. Aubyn believes, require an entirely | Typ first part of this English edition of the permanent fund on the 1st of Jannary — 
new roof. The chancel-screen is arich example | « [fmulation” is devoted to the illustration of | Copsisted of 33,2001. Consols. Of this 878, 
of the wood-carving of its period, and so are| the “ Front of the Belgian Compartiment,” at 27,0001. were sold in May last, and re.j sum 
the chancel-stalls, which must be carefully|the late Paris Exhibition, which it does in a as follows :—10,0201. in the debenture bonds 
repaired and preserved. The cost of the pro-| very artistic and excellent manner. Ifthe work|*he Lands Securities Company, Limited, ned 
posed restoration, with a new chancel-roof, will| be continued in the same atyle, it ought to ob-| Seven years, at 44 per cent.; 7,500), in the 
amount to 3,00U1. or 3,5001. tain a good circulation in this country, the price | four per cent. debenture stock of the 
—_s being moderate. The plates, of large size, are mt oe Pompany 5 7,600 in the 

executed in photo-litho hy. The name of the a nture stock of the 
SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. building, which we have quoted, is not the only | Hastern Railway Company. The cost of te 
Keighley.—On the 22nd ult. the fourth school | portion of the letter-press that suggests that a| Purchases was 26,1300. 3s. 6d. The sum received 
built by the Keighley School Board was formally | better knowledge of English might be looked for | ftom the sale of 27,0001. Consols was 26,0211, ba, 
opened. The building, which accommodates | in the editor. being a difference of 108/. 18s. 6d., which Wag 
910 children, is situated at the south-west end paid out of the general income,—amonuntin in 
of the town, in the Holy Croft district. Its site, VARIORUM. fact, to an investment of that sum ont of ech 


an area of 7,200 square yards, was leased from : : , |income. The effect of the transfer of Securitieg 
the trustees of the Waddington Hospital, the “ Fuel, its Combustionand Economy” (Weale’s may be thus stated :—Income from securities 


terms being that it should be held for 999 years| Rudimentary Series, Lockwood), consists of| purchased, 1,0251.; dividend on Consols sold 
ata rental per annum of 33d. per yard. The | ®bridgments of two treatises already published | 8107.; making an increase of income of 2151, 
plans have been prepared by Mr. Geo. Smith, of | '” the Series, with extensive additions on recent| The sum now standing in Consols was 6,201, 
Bradford, so as to favour the same method of | Practice in the combustion and economy of coal, | producing an annual dividend of 1861, The 
classifying the scholurs as was adopted in con. | by the editor, D. Kinnear Clark, C.E. It is a} stock of the Newton property consisted of 
structing the Holy Croft School, a building of | Vety valuable book, at a purely nominal price. | 81671. 15s. 10d. in the Three per Cents. Reduced 
similar size which was opened a year ago, that |——It is proposed to publish (provided a sufli- | producing an annual dividend of 2451. 0s, 84, 
of dividing them into infants, mixed juniors, and cient list of subscribers can be obtained), “‘The}The Newton Estate at Whitechapel had pro. 
mixed seniors. The building is in the form of |I™ventories of the Furniture and Ornaments, | duced in rents during the year, less quit-rent 
@ square, partially of two stories high. The &c., in the Berkshire Churches in 1553, tran-| 5s, 4d., the sum of 2841. 14s, 8d, Daring the 
assembly-room, which it is intended to use also | §°T ibed from the original Records, and edited, | year thirty-five grants had been made, amount. 
asa covered playground in bad weather, mea-| With Introduction and Notes, by Mr. Walter|ing in the aggregate to 1,740l. The total 
sures 54 ft. by 40 ft. Tho infants’ rooms,| Money, ¥.S.A.” The chief interest in such re-| receipts for the year amounted to 3,0891, and 
calculated to rccommodate 300 children, are | t's is, of course, archeological; and for this} the disbursements to 2,4661., leaving a balance 
two in number, and measure respectively | 7¢@80n it is proposed to add such notes as may|in hand of 6031. The annual dinner is fixed for 
25 ft. by 55 ft. and 25 ft. by 19 ft. The ee pe eg se - —— of | May 7th; the Lord Chancellor will preside, 
junior mixcd department, for 360 children, | °° a. ms used. rief Introduc- : : pw 
Seats of ae rooms, each of which| ton, explaining the nature of the Commission one Sa . hare Pei: ha 
measures 34 ft. by 25 ft. The first floor is under which the returns were compiled, will a 8 ke f : Or Bowerage 
“at d ig | #lso be prefixed. purposes, many relics of ancient Lincoln have 
devoted to the remaining department, and is been brought to light, but none, perhaps, of 



































divided into four class-rooms, each measuring greater interest to anti . . 

2 quaries: than a dis. 
24 ft. by 25 ft. The cost per head for the whole covery made last week, and described by 
building is about 61. 14s., the aggregate cost the Lincoln Chronicle. Whilst sinking the 


| being 10,3501. Miscellane a drain-pipes in the Bail, near Newport Arch, the 
| Falkirk.—The Comely Park School has been ’ = workmen uncovered some column bases, built of 
| formally opened by the Burgh School Board.| Railway Warehouse Assessment.—A few | brick slabs, about 2 ft. square, and curiously 
a The school, of which the architect is Mr. W. | days ago at the Assessment Sessions, Guildhall, shaped at the edges. ‘These bases stand 
nf | Black, contains four class-rooms, a cloak-room for | Westminster, was heard the case of the London parallel with others, of stone, found by Mr. 
| the girls and infants, and lavatories, &c., for/and North-Western Railway Company, appel-| Allis, builder, in May of last year, and upon 
7 | both sexes. What is called the mixed class-|lants, Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, re-| which much discussion arose at the time. The 
| room mea: ures 54 ft. by 22 ft., and isthe largest | spondents. Mr. Staveley Hill, M.P., Q.C., and] rows of columns stand 26 ft. 9 in. from each 
| apartment. Next in size is the infant school, /Mr. Page, instructed by Mr. Roberts, for the| other, and this, it is believed, was the width of 
| the dimer sions of which are 40 ft. by 20 ft., and | appellants; and Mr. Grantham, M.P., Q.C., and|the Roman voad at that point. Near to the 
| 
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there are also two other smaller class-rooms Mr. Castle, instructed by Messrs. Mills, Lockyer, | brick columns the workmen came upon large 
measuring each 18 ft. square. The following ,& Mills, for the respondents. The premises | pieces of stone, which, on beirg taken out, were 
firms have been engaged in the erection of the assessed was a very large warehouse in Eldon-| found to be missing portions of the columns 
Ht | school :—Messrs. Young & Beatie, builders,! street, part of the Broad-street goods station, | found last year. They, and three of the brick 
i Bo'ness and Alloa; A. & J. Main, joiners, Fal-| consisting of two basements and five stories! columns, have been taken out and handed over 
kirk ; John Lamb, slater, Falkirk ; John Davie, | above, ground level connected by rails and by the Corporation to Mr. Allis, for preserva 
plasterer, Falkirk; D. Draper, plumber, Fal- bridges with the main line, together with] tion in his.museum. On the 13th inst., the 
kirk; and Jobn Graham, painter, Falkirk. oe sae ye Py lager Pn pn ps workmen were continuing on vars 
stans, wc., and abou ’ . Of land acquired | where the colamns were found when they bro: 
for the purpose. The premises had been assessed | into a cavity, which appears to be portion of a 
1 STAINED GLASS. by Messrs. Castle & Son, the vestry’s valuers,|tunnel or subway. It is 4 ft. 6 in. in height, 
i | Northampton.—A new stained glass window | ® 7,5901. rateable value, to which the company | and 2 ft. 4 in. wide. The floor and roof is of 
has been placed immediately over the doorway objected, and required the rateable value to be| stone slabs, the sides of masonry. It appa- 
at the west end of St. Sepulchre’s Church, reduced to 5,000l. It appeared from the “‘case,’’ rently runs midway between the rows of columns, 
Northampton, by Messrs. W. & H. Colledge, | 8 stated by the respondents, that the assess-| but explorations are being made to ascertain 
in remembrance of their deceased parents. ment committee had offered (without prejudice) | where it leads to. In the cuttings which are 
The subjects are,—in the left light, Ezra and to reduce the amount to 10 per cent. to avoid| being driven in Exchequer-gate large pieces 
Nehemiah in the Temple discoursing on the law the costs of appeal; but it was not accepted, fresco-paintings, Roman pavement, and other 
to a number of persons; and in the right light, and the case was fally contested. _ For the|interesting relics are being turned - 
Jesus Christ in the Temple proclaiming the appellants, Mr. Clifton and Mr. F. Vigers were| which it may be hoped will be preserved. 


1. The work was entrusted to Messrs,|C@lled. They valued the building as a ware- ve destroyed by 
+ & Co., of Birmingham, and was car. | bouse, at 63s. per 100 ft. of floor-space per — — _— “ a quarter 0 nino 
ried out under the supervision of Messrs. E. F.|®22um, including machinery, and at 6d. per| Qolock on Sunday evening in the East London 
Law & Sons, architects. foot for land. They stated that the building Theatre, Whitechapel. The flames were 
Teddington.—Six stained-glass memorial win. | W®8 Somewhat extravagantly built, and might} a:.covered, and probably originated, in a portion 
dows have just been placed in the church of | have cost more, but that 64d. per foot cubical | ¢¢ the building where scenery was stored. Ina 
SS. Peter and Paul, Teddington, Middlesex, four | Contents would be a fair price. Mr. Castle, the| snort, time the entire building was in 
i | in the south and two in the north aisle. The | V@luer, said he estimated the cost of the build- and was totally destroyed, together with ® por- 
i windows are single-light ones, and contain, re. | U8 at 8d. per cubic foot, the appliances at the tiod of the adjoining premises. The theatre 
i | spectively, the figures of St. Peter, St. Andrew, moderate sum of 10,000/., making an outlay of been closed for two weeks. Captain Shaw 
St. James, St. John, St.Paul, and St.Jude. The | 16,0001, which at five per cent. gave 5,3001.,| renorts that two buildings, one of which was 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Powell, and the value of land he had taken at 1s. per ae as a theatre about 130 ft. by 70 ft., and 
Brothers, of Leeds, whose agents in London are foot, which he thought was really less than its the other used as the dressing-rooms, &c., about 
Messrs. Chubb & Son, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, | V@lue, und this brought the amount up tothe | ¢9 ¢, by 20 ft., were burnt out and the roofs 0 
i | West Haddon.—A two-light window has been | *espondents’ figures. Other evidence having |, pd seems to have extended to extensive 
i placed at the eastern end of the north aisle, in been given the court dismissed the appeal with premises in the rear, No. 17, Fieldgate-street, 
| remembrance of members of the Slye family, | °°8t8.-—Metropolitan. occupied by Messrs. Hodge & Son, sugar ™ 








viz., to Mr. Thomas Walter Slye, surgeon; tohis} “A Penny for your Thoughts.”—<An | finers. The four upper floors of _ Rage” 
an 


son, Mr. Charles John Slye, the late church-| American newspaper mentions, with something | and stores were burned out, me 
warden; and to their wives. The subject de- | like condemnation, that a lawyer out there had | and the two lower floors considerably — - 
picted on the dexter side is an incident of our| entered in his bill against a client, “To waking | In the manufactory, which is a bu Iding 0” tei 
Lord visiting the sick. The group portrayed on| up in the night and thinking about your case, | foors, about 60 ft. by 50 ft., the side bem 

| the sinister side illustrates the parable of the|5 dollars.’ We should not be sorry if people|of the three upper stories were burne pene 
1 Good Samaritan. This window was executed | were better paid for thinking, whether in the Eight dwelling-houses were also more 0 

by Messrs. James Ballantine & Son, Edinburgh. night or the day, than they sometimes are, damaged by the fire. 
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to the Hot-Water Apparatus.—An 
+ neat was held by the City Coroner at St. Bar- 
semen’ Hospital last week, on the body of 
“ named Frazer, aged 15, of Alderminster- 
. Bermondsey, who met with his death at 
the Highbary-hill Chapel, Highbury. The evi- 
jence of the chapel-keeper, Mr. Gambling, went 
to show that the chapel was heated by a patent 
hot-water apparatus, consisting of a coil of pipes 
filed with water running round the inside of the 
puilding, and heated by a furnace situated in a 
stoke-hole at the rear of the chapel. Oa Satur- 
dey last the furnace was lighted at four o’clock, 
and at nine o'clock Frazer, who was employed 
by the witness, went into the stoke-hole. While 
there an explosion occurred, and he was much 
scalded. He was removed to the hospital, and 
died on Monday. In reply to the coroner, the 
witness said the apparatus had been in use for 
foar years, and had not been cleaned out. 
There was no water or steam gauge, and the 
only provision for the waste steam was an 
exhaust-pipe, by which the steam was con- 
densed. Fresh water was sometimes supplied 
to the pipes by unscrewing a brass cap. The 
atentee having shown that the accident had 
oecurred through the bursting of one of the pipes 
from some unexplainable cause, the jury returned 
a verdict of “ Accidenta! death.” 
The Central Association of Master 
Builders of London.—The committee of this 
association have just presented their annual 














association on the successful termination of the 
masons’ strike last spring, when the union, 
although it did not withdraw its demands, 
allowed its members, under certain conditions, 
to return to their work. The committee regret 
that employers still hold aloof from the society, 
and they urge their friends to use their efforts 
toobtain new members. The London Associa- 
tion heve joined the National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain, and have 
agreed upon a form of contract to be used 
throughout the country. A proposal to reduce 
the men’s wages had, for pecuniary reasons, 
been withdrawn, as it was not thought advisable 
to enter into another conflict with the union. 
The committee have been compelled to cut 
down expenses, and in future Mr. Henshaw will 
discharge the double duties of collector and 
secretary. The report is accompanied by a 
letter appealing for subscriptions from builders, 
whether members of the association or not. 


Liverpool Architectural Society.—The 
seventh meeting for the present session of this 
society was held on Wednesday evening, at the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, the president 
(Mir. Henry Summers) in the chair. After some 
routine business, Mr. Montgomery exhibited a 
ground plan which he had prepared of the 
Brownlow-hill Workhouse, and explained that 
the area covered was nine acres. Mr. Joseph 
Boult observed that the dimensions gave an 
average population of 300 to the acre, and 
added that the mortality was very low indeed 
within the workhouse. © Mr. Montgomery said 
the population of the workhouse for the last 
- years averaged 2,500. The Chairman asked 
ae the workhouse stood as compared with 
— other unions. Mr. Montgomery replied 
that it was the largest in area in the kingdom, 
= i looked upon as a model workhouse. 
~e arslow suggested that Mr. Montgomery 
‘tould bring the whole subject of the work. 
oad buildings before a future meeting of the 
ri y: Mr. J. M. Hay then gave an explana- 
ans the proposed restoration of Skirlaugh 
harch, illustrated by drawings, after which a 
i a pen on @ paper on “ Sanitary 
; » Which was i 
by Mr, Tick bee read at a former meeting 


~aemen Engineers and Draughtsmen.— 
pe = on Association of Foremen Engineers 
Cann faughtsmen held their annual dinner in 
R ; street Hotel on Saturday last; Mr. 
> pier, C.E., in the chair. Mr. Sullivan, 
maid "ther nding for the House of Commons, 
“hee, House was a very difficult place to 
= = ; but, fortunately, they had in the pre- 
Glens er of that House, Sir Stafford North- 
3 — reman engineer of the highest honour, 
wo er member was proud. The con- 
ahemace ween the House of Commons and the 

-© Of engineering did not end there. Ther 
rg that House many “ eccentrics,”—he 
lting » enttic politicians,—also many “ oscil- 
* sys a rotary” politicians, and when 
« “itea they badly felt the want of 
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The Electric Light.— Mr. Balmanno Squire, 
Senior Surgeon to the British Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin, delivered a lecture at the 
Royal United Service Institution last week on 
the adaptation of the electric light to military 
and naval surgical practice. The contrivance 
he exhibited consisted of a remarkably small 
light and portable hand-lantern, containing in 
a tube projecting from the back of it (which 
tube served also as a handle for the lantern) a 
Jablochkoff candle. By means of a screw con- 
trivance fitted to the tube the burning end of 
the electriccandle could be advanced forward into 
the lantern as the candle gradually burnt back. 
This, with two connecting screws for attaching 
the electric wires, formed the whole of the 
apparatus. The force required to generate the 
light he placed at 1}-horse power. 


Forging an Architect’s Signature.—At 
the Bow-street Police Court, on the 14th inst., 
@ young man, named Alex. E. Sutherland, late 
clerk to Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect, Fitzroy- 
square, was charged with forging a cheque for 
301. on the Tottenham-court-road branch of the 
City Bank. It was proved that the cheque was 
paid to the prisoner by a clerk in the bank, who 
knew him to be in the employ of Mr. Plumbe, 
and thought the signature, although slightly 
different, was that of the prosecutor, Mr. Plumbe. 
A further charge was preferred against the 
prisoner of having broken into the office of 


peas greg members, -10-conguatulates the | Mr. Plumbe, and stolen some shoes, collars, &c. 


The prisoner was remanded. 


Tewkesbury Abbey.— The restoration of 
this noble specimen of Medizval architecture 
has been in progress during the past few years, 
and is now approaching completion. A meeting 
convened by a National Committee appointed in 
March, 1877, is announced to be held in the 
Library at Lambeth Palace on Friday after- 
noon, the 28th inst. The object of the meet- 
ing will be to call attention to the progress 
and present position and restoration of the 
abbey, and to present a report of the work 
accomplished since the meeting held at Lambeth 
in March, 1877. Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, who is 
continuing the restoration commenced by his 
distinguished father, the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
will also read a paper. 


The Electric Light at the Royal Albert 
Hall.—His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
attended by General Lynedoch Gardiner, visited 
the Royal Albert Hall on Monday, and wit- 
nessed the lighting of this vast building by 
electricity. His Majesty was received by the 
Electric Lighting Committee, consisting of Mr. 
E. Bowring, C.B., Professor Tyndall, Mr. Warren 
de la Rue, Mr. George Godwin, Dr. Mouat, and 
Dr. Siemens. Before leaving the building his 
Majesty had an opportunity of comparing the 
gas illumination with the electric lighting, and 
then inspected the machinery used for producing 
the light, the details of which were explained 
by Dr. Siemens. 


The Artisans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings Company, Limited.—Since the un- 
fortunate circumstances which led to the collapse 
of the late directorate of this company, there has 
been a feeling that the management of the com. 
pany would be strengthened by electing to the 
board of directors one or more gentlemen who, in 
addition to other qualifications, should have a 
practical knowledge of building construction 
and matters connected therewith. The result 
of this has been the nomination of Mr. Mark 
H. Judge, surveyor. At a meeting of the 
board on Tuesday last, Mr. Judge was unani- 
mously elected to fill a vaeancy made by the 
retirement of Mr. John Pearce. 


Borough Surveyor, Derby.—At a special 
meeting of the Derby Town Council, acting as 


‘the Sanitary Authority, Alderman Longdon pro- 


posed, in aceordance with the recommendation 
of the Parliamentary Committee, that thesal ary 
of the borough surveyor (Mr. Clement Duns- 
combe) be raised from 500/. to 550I., the addi- 
tional amount to be applied in payment for the 
keep of the horse used by that officer. In spite 
of the fact that, by the recent extension of the 
borough boundaries, the public roadways under 
the control and care of the surveyor have been 
increased by nearly 50 per cent., the motion was 
negatived by 23 to 22. 


Old Oak Carvings.—Persons wanting old 
carved wood work will find an advertisement 
in our columns worth their attention. The 
carvings therein mentioned have @ story, but we 





}have not space now to tell it in. 
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Sunday Art Exhibitions.—The president 
and officers of the “Sunday Society” say :— 
“ Owing to the kindness of Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
the proprietor and director of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, we have the satisfaction of announcing 
that the winter exhibition of drawings by the 
old masters will be opened under the auspices 
of the ‘Sunday Society’ on the two following 
Sundays :—On Sanday, March 23rd, the Gallery 
will be opened free to the members of the 
‘Sunday Society’; and on March 30th, to the 
public by tickets, which will be issued to those 
applying by letter, and sending a stamped and 
addressed envelope to the honorary secretary, 
19, Charing-cross.” 

Royal Italian Opera.—Mr. Gye has issued 
a strong programme, and will commence opera- 
tions on Tuesday, April8. We cordially wish 
him success in a difficu't undertaking. Madame 
Patti will give her aid; and it is the intention to 
produce two, at least, of the following works :— 
Massenet’s Grand Opera, “Il Re di Lahore” ; 
Hergld’s Opera, “Le Pré aux Clercs”; the 
Marquis d’Ivry’s Opera, “Les Amants de 
Verone”; and Paladilhe’s Opera, “ Suzanne.” 


Arundel Castle—We hear that some con- 
siderable alterations and extensions are to be 
made at Arundel Castle. The contracts taken 
are (according to the Brighton Herald) for be- 
tween 20,0001. and 30,000/., and some 200 or 300 
workmen will be shortly set to work. It is 
understood that three years will be occupied in 
the works. . 

Death of Broadhead.—It is stated that the 
once notorious William Broadhead, formerly 
secretary of the Sawgrinders’ Union at Sheffield, 
and the instigator of most of the trade-union 
outrages which were perpetrated there some 
thirteen or fourteen years ago, has just died 
from softening of the brain. 


Freeing the Thames Bridges. — It is 
announced that the Albert and Battersea Bridges, 
and also Chelsea Bridge, will be thrown open to 
the public, free of toll, in about six weeks from 
the present date. The sum agreed to be paid 
for the Albert and Battersea Bridges by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is 170,0001. 


Honour to a French Workman.—lIi is 
stated that a workman named Adrien Maquet 
has just been made an officer of the Academy. 
His trade is that of a locksmith. He is said to 
be the greatest authority on heraldry in France, 
and he has written several books on historical 
subjects. 

Royal Architectural Museum.—At a meet- 
ing of the Council, held on Wednesday, the 19th 
inst., Mr. Joseph Clarke resigned the office of 
hon. secretary. His resignation was accepted, 
and Mr. John P. Seddon was elected to the 
vacant office. Mr. Walter C. Cocks was elected 
Treasurer. 

















TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to Nos. 287 and 289, Old- 
street, St. Luke’s, for Messrs, Edwin Fox & Bousfield. 
pee not supplied :— 








TRIAD, .. Seccedesees £1,596 0 0 
FIMIED. ..crncccccossccecosorscsceessces « 1,500 0 0 
8. & GS. L. Mann .....cccccreseveees « 1,500 0 0 
Julian & Co, ......00 eee 1,450 0 0 
Frost & Co. 1,386 0 0 
Roberts ..... 1,380 0 0 
Grover........ coe Le 2 -O 
Staines & Son...... 1,293 0 0 
Crab. ....-c<pecccsceseosesvccsensacsseqese 1,250 0 0 
Maxwell Bros. .......csssssesseseeees . 31,142 0 0 





For finishing villa residences at Anerley. Messrs 
Winsor & Hancock, architects. Quantities not opniel — 








Hayworth . 

T, B&G. Inwood...cccccccoccescsstere ecosce S06 GQ O 
Holt...... 650 5 0 
8. & G. L. Mann ,.......008 peaeenen ame ae "e © 
Wo0tt0nr...ccrrccccccocsesccceeee 680 7 0 








For the erection of the Hutchinson Memorial Schools, 
Checkley, Staffordshire. Mr. Arthur Ingleton, architeet. 


Quantities supplied :— 

Rowley & Lynex (too late) ......£1,330 0 0 

TiteBh yy ....cccccccccsccesecese seacestdeeed . 1,293 0 0 

Bradbury .cccscoccessecessvocceeeesees 1,250 0 0 
Gallimole ...cccccsccssscovcrecceeeoeee o £122. @ ¢ 

Collis ...cccccccsccccccccecerecesscecocese 1,100 0 O 

Alcock & Yates (accepted with 
MOGIfICAtIONS) ssssesesseeeseeeeeers 1,100 0 0 





For new sewers in Southampton-row, New Compton- 
ee Dyott-street, and Smart's-bulldings, for the Board 
of Works for the St. Giles’s District, Mr. G. Wallace, sur- 
Quantities by Mr. James Schofield :— 









eae yo Sem CNRR TT £2,032 0 0 
Hoare & Som .ssoseeeseceseeescserseees 1,709 0 0 
Mowlem & Co, cscsccssscessorseeeeeses 1,700 0 0 
Crockett .......++ « 1,600 0 0 
Keeble ......+00000 . 1,825 0 0 
Neave & Son ..... we 1,295 0 O 
billingback (accepted) wee 1,265 0 0 
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For infants’ school, Cliffe-at-Hoo National Schools, 
Mr. Geo. Ruck, architect. Quantities supplied . a 
St 85 





ERATE £9 0 
Bridge... Sp cet tiriniin mines 925 0 0 
BOER ecbdcsbssdtscecctsscccabderstescessbsoe 820 0 0 
I Bits Bas chan clishikicesediiol 813 0 0 
Calleard & Son (accepted)............ 8:0 0 0 





For alterations at the Lord Palmerston Hotel, Kilburn, 
for Mr. G. Shield. Mr. Edward Brown, architect :— 


ee pivonenulescensetentnat £947 0 0 

SEINE cviansasnoctssaossinbessripsncsavnans 941 0 0 

MEIER © ccsccsvsscicscsonsbecesenssssesoscaneve 928 0 0 

Gann (accepted) ..1.........seeccseeeee . 775 00 
Pewterer’s Work. 

DE ORD vscescrsovnsrecvncvonipesesecpsooesaies £104 0 0 

Edwards (accepted) .......00.0ssseeesees 9610 0 





For alterations at the Malvern Works, Grove-lane, 
Camberwell. Mr. Edward Brown, architect :— 
DODWD vesccececcates pocesubedelochetbousssces £638 








For house at Earlswood, Redhill, for Mr. Apps (less 
bricks, ironmongery, and excavation) :— 


EMALIAS ..béssaendsbtcsepechsvinehsavshecodasayh £230 0 0 
NITIIET nx csnsseskospecsnacsosa shemeneetess 211 0 0 
f SES Bes ere 28 0 0 
Apted Bros, (accepted) ......+000 pcoded 010 





For works in connexion with alterations to water-courses 
and tanks on the Sewage Farm, Swindon. Mr, William 
Drew, surveyor :— 


No. 1. Yo. 2. 
8. W. Haines’......... C776 O° 0 sce £775 0 0 
Wiltshire (accepted) 575 0 0 ...... 605 0 0 
ROMER -ccrnskesosossesese Bye) OO). ascces 604 5 0 
O. R. Haines ......... a ae - 


For the erection of a tobacco factory in rear of No. 27, 
Mansell-street, Whitechapel, for Messrs. B. Morris & 
Sons, Mr. John Hudson, architect :— 






Ashby & Horner ..... a ae: £4,213 0 0 
BENIN NEUE coscsasssncapacesareasesbese 4,290 0 0 
SOUNUCN csiycbhaivcisasneteccosnaatadvovees 3,920 0 0 
EMMIS iis dizaescesenveavnechseanteuses 3,780 0 0 
TING cucu ogo etinresccpescourolseereente 3,770 0 O 
Outhwaite & Son .......cccccccecceeee 3,661 0 0 
Goddard & Massey wee 3,099 0 0 
Green & King ... . 3,550 0 0 
WU OOOD. sccssesnenes wee 3,479 0 0 
INO C SIDS. sikcasscocevesecesneeoseses 3,370 0 0 
PSUEAD <- capsabastoeconss spsacapnenasoap bane? 3,333 0 0 


For the erection of public offices, &c., at Kensal New 
Town, for the Vestry of Chelsea. Mr. G. H. Stayton, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. P. Foster :— 
NINEL ccsscupusobaeccsaabsscbencstcviastarerse £1,811 
DRMMINOD | Svsscossssecvottessoostionesesds 1,797 
BP MERRION s Sie dececcssssnisiscenseaceass 1,759 
PRUNE ota to shsnpsdensandpoavocxteabtbeunes 

rd MERMNL MC ASDS scnsaeresssconestsosenséepesys 
Cowland Bros. .. eee 
BANNED Sc ecksssapansstncassannipionsieve 
Brass (accepted) 


cooooosoo 
cooooooe9o 








For ia at Harlow, Essex, for the Epping 
Guardians. r. Lewis Angell, engineer :— 
RUMOR Lichacessrecesassceenaunboceanonsehan £ 
Neave & Sons.. RS 
RMWID . sisvecencess 
Ford & Norris 
Skeat 






SII iiss eancsctatian dines sae 2,604 
Hoar & Son 
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For additions to Nos. 4 and 5, Little Windmill-street, for 





. Williams, Mr. D. 0, Nicholls, architect :— 
Laurence oo0...000++ssesscerees sikoveboots £1,312 0 0 
Conder........... ,225 0 0 
Nightingale 1,192 0 0 
Langmead & Way...........sseseseees 1,111 0 0 
BPP MMEMED sassbstesvosvosstcsbeehesonssase 1,088 0 0 








For panaseen and rebuilding No. 247, Upper-street, 
Islington, . R, Parkinson, architect :— 
Ward (accepted). 





For building the superstructure of Nos, 19, 21, and 23, 
Ludgate-hill, for Mr. Charles Samuel. Messrs. N. 
aon & Pearson, architects. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. 8. B. Wilson :— 





Colls & Son ...... bnnsnaagauoesnt we. £12,877 0 0 
Merritt & AShby..........cc.sceeeee 11,970 0 0 
Adamson & Son croccccoscccccevoeeee 11,650 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. ..c.cccccccesesssseee 11,630 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .....ss00-++008 11,533 0 0 
Rider & Son.....s....0 11,368 0 0 
Williams & Son ...... 11,321 0 0 
Langmead & Way 11,277 0 0 
ROW vconsoncioaccscossesocseraencrsersen 10,994 0 0 
laa easdseaeese 10,986 0 0 
MOIRIOT: cos ucbecadssescscessastensbiecs 10,647 0 0 
Pritchard (accepted)....... 000066 10,537 0 0 





For the erection of stable building and store-room in 
rear of 29, High-street, Notting-hill, for Mr. A. Brewer :— 


Adamson & SONS .20.00cccsccccescscceces £428 0 0 
Clarke & Mannooch........0..ssescseeee 413 0 0 
Temple & Forster .......ccccccsereseee 387 0 0 
WRAFINON” onc ssascccssscccsehaeiascessctese ao oe 8 0 
Gritten (accepted) ..........cccceseeee 370 0 0 





For park fencing, entrance-gates, &c., at Haling Park, 
Croydon, for Mr, J. Watney. Mr. H. J. Newton, archi- 
tect -— 

Lamble (accepted) ........s00000 seseee £300 0 O 





The contracts for building three new houses in Lowther- 
street, Penrith, for Mr. —— Campbell, have been let to 
local tradesmen, Messrs, Hetherington & Oliver, archi- 
tects. 








NOTICE. 


THEATRES IN JAPAN. 


“THe Buinper” of April 5 will contain an 
[llustrated Account of THEATRES IN JAPAN, by 
Jostau Conpsr, Professor of Architecture in the 
College of Tokio, including A Fac-sIMILE IN 
Contours of a View of the Interior of a Theatre, 
by a Native Artist. 

Orders for this Special Number should be sent 
early, through any Newsvendor, or direct to the 
Publisher. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at an 
the United Kingdom, given on applica 
CHARLES TRASK, Norton.sub- Hama ® 


8.| Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: §, Crickms 
! 


4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvr,] ' 


Asphalte. a. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, ang 
White Asphaltes, 
M STODART & Qg 0, 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C, [Apvr.] 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Oficsn 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 


granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, [Apvr,] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates—Thos 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further particulars 
apply to MANAGER, Olynderwen, B.8.0., Car. 
marthenshire. [ApDvr.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloacester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c, 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings, [Apyr.] 











To Sewer Contractors. — POLING 
BOARDS FOR SALE, 22 ft. poles, short deal. 
ends, lathwood, and fire-wood. Lowest possible 
prices, including cartage to works, or all metro. 
politan goods gtations.— GEORGE JEWEIT, 
Plough Bridge, Commercial Docks, 8.E.—[Apvr.] 


Healthy Houses 





Secured by Using 
Buchan’s Patent Ventilating DRAIN TRAPS. 
—For full particulars, see Advertisement on 
p- xxiv. Sole Makers:—J. & M. CRAIG, Fire. 
clay Manufac., Kilmarnock, Scotland—[Advt.] 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. F. LD —Mesers. G.—H H —J. C.—P. W.—K.—W. & P.—W. D.— 
8. G.—Dr. M.—G. B.—S. N.--T. L. D-—Col. H.—B. L—W. H. & 
80n.—C. D.—E. H. 8.—B. 8.—C. G.—E. 0.—W. R. B.—C. E, B— 
L. N.—G. W.—J. & P.—M. H. J.—W. G.—T. B V.—L. & W.— 
RK. 8. H.—L. A.—H. J. N.—C. B. (.—T. H. C.—C. O.—T. A. G. 
(question has already beea fally replied to).—E, P. (next week).— 
H. J. N, (should send list). 

All statements ef facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 


by the name and address ef the sender, not necessarily for | | 


publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. . — . 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and rs read at 
publie meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. sai “ 





(aera PATENT HINGES, 


LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
Belf-Acting “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
\ and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS ot every Descr! 


tion, 
36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 


Discount to Builders. 
Illustrated List two stamps. 


LONDON, 8.E. 








Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts ; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sele Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 














J. L. BACON & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospi 
Mannfactories, Greenhouses, &. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 


———7 





Roofing Felts. 


INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND 





F. Braby & Co. 


HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 


ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks. 





F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron. 





GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES, KEPT IN STOCK. 


F. Braby & Co. 


ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 
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